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INDIANA na paged TRUSTEE’S ASSOCIATION 


Join ectins November 21, 22, 23, 1928 
Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis 
A well-planned program includes: 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
Mrs. Demarchus C. Brown 
Llewellyn Jones 
Group Luncheons 


The program is planned with something for everybody. The progress of 
libraries in Indiana requires this annual meeting of those who are interested 
in successful serviceable institutions. A knowledge of what others are doing, 
how and why good things are accomplished and the inspiration and helpful- 
ness of mutual advice and encouragement are worthy results of these meet- 
ings. 

Each library should be represented by librarians and trustees 
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A LIBRARIAN’S CODE 
From the Practice Book of the Indianapolis Public Library 


Since I have chosen to be a librarian 
there are certain loyalties which I owe to 
my profession, to my fellows, and to my- 
self. 


LOYALTY TO My JoB 


I will be proud of my chosen profession 
and loyal to its ideals. If I feel apolo- 
getic about being a librarian, I will seek 
a field of work to which my talents are 
better suited. 

I believe that loyalty to my profession in- 

volves a growing interest in its de- 

velopment. I cannot feel this without 
keeping in touch with the literature and 
thought of progressive librarianship. 
will not be a shirker. I want no one 
else to do the work I am supposed to 
do. I will always give of my best. 

To my job and myself I owe good health. 
This means keeping health, if I have 
it. If I lose it, I will make recovery 
my chief concern. 

In planning my leisure time I will re- 
member that my job comes first. My 
leisure pursuits must not absorb the 
vitality I owe to my work. 


aml 


LOYALTY TO My LIBRARY 


Loyalty to my institution includes loyalty 
to its chief. I can expect no more of 
him than I am willing to give. If I 
cannot conscientiously support his poli- 
cies, I will find another leader. 

If I see faults in the library management, 
I will not forget that many of them 
may be due to circumstances over which 
the administration has no control. 

If I have criticisms, I will make them con- 
structively and to the proper authority. 
Under no circumstances will I belittle 
the Library before outsiders. 

I will be alert to see possible improve- 
ments in library routine and methods, 
and will offer suggestions in a coopera- 
tive spirit. 


In personal matters I will always con- 
sider the interests of the Library. Dur- 
ing working hours my time belongs to 
the Library and I regard it a point of 
honor to use that time well. I will 
give the Library a square deal. 

I consider the appearance of the Library 
a part of my responsibility. Good 
library housekeeping helps to create the 
inviting atmosphere which I wish this 
Library to have. 


LOYALTY TO LIBRARY PATRONS 


This is perhaps the most important loy- 
alty. To each patron of the Library, 
irrespective of his social rank, his race 
or his creed, I will give impartial at- 
tention and my best service. 

I will bear in mind that to some new 
patron each day I may be the sole in- 
terpreter of the spirit of the Library. 

I will give the critical patron the benefit 

of the doubt. His point of view, if I 

understood it, might not be unreason- 

able. He may be right—I may be 
wrong. 

will be tolerant, courteous, friendly—I 

will not be critical, forbidding, impa- 

tient. 


— 


LOYALTY TO THE COMMUNITY 


I have chosen to live in this community. 
I owe it therefore my support and the 
highest contributions I can make to its 
betterment. 

The Library is a non-partisan institution. 
While on duty as a librarian I therefore 
will refrain from expression of opinion 
in controversial matters, particularly 
those of a local nature. 


LOYALTY TO My FELLOW WORKERS 
I will remember that gossip is the refuge 
‘of the empty-minded. 
If there are discomforts to be borne and 
unpleasant duties to be done, I will 
carry my share. 
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I will try to keep a proper perspective in 
my attitude toward my work. I will act 
as if my particular job were neither 
more important, more difficult, or more 
insignificant than any other. 

I will control my disagreeable moods for 
the sake of those with whom I work. 

I will not be a breeder of discontent. 

I like the friendliness in our Library. I 
will, however, maintain during business 
hours such formality as is fitting in a 
public institution. 

If I enjoy a friendly clique, I will not 
make others feel unwelcome or intru- 
sive. 


LOYALTY TO MYSELF 


I am an individual—not a cog in a ma- 
chine. I live in a world of books and 
people—my opportunities are unex- 
celled. I will therefore seek to develop 
my personality, my initiative and my 
intellectual capacities. 

I wish to broaden my point of view, in- 
crease iny self-respect and become more 
intelligent. I will try each year to im- 
prove the quality of my reading. 

I will have interests outside my job. I 
believe in hobbies. 

For my own sake I will maintain such 
dignity in my speech and dress as is 
required by good business etiquette. 


LOYALTY TO BooKS—THE LOYALTY WHICH 


Is THE “WHY” OF ALL THE OTHERS 

I believe in books as keys to new worlds— 
in sharing with others my knowledge 
of books I may place a talisman in the 
hands of those who seek wisdom, pleas- 
ure, adventure or diversion. 

I owe to books an obligation to cultivate 
new book enthusiasms, to discover new 
ways of thinking and to make myself, 
as an interpreter of books, more inter- 
esting to myself and to others. 

I will remember that my taste in books 
may not be that of the man across the 
desk. Perhaps, by the grace of better 
books, I may grow up to his standard, 
or he to mine. In the meantime I will 
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remember that “good taste consists first 
upon fitness.” 


“T hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, 
by way of amends, to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto.”—Bacon. 


(Adapted from various sources.) 
By Amy Winslow, Assistant Librarian. 


Robt. Collier: “Nothing pays better in- 
terest than judicious reading. The man who 
invests in more knowledge of his business 
than he needs to hold his job is acquiring 
capital with which to get a better job!” 


There are of course no friends like living, 
breathing, corporeal men and women; my 
devotion to reading has never made me a 
recluse. How could it? Books are of the 
people, by the people, for the people. Lit- 
erature is the immortal part of history; it 
is the best and most enduring part of per- 
sonality. But book friends have this ad- 
vantage over living friends; you can enjoy 
the most truly aristocratic society in the 
world and whenever you want it. The great 
dead are beyond our physical reach, and the 
great living are usually almost inaccessible; 
as for our personal friends and acquaint- 
ances, you cannot always see them. Per- 
chance they are asleep, or away on a jour- 
ney. But in a private library, you can at 
any moment converse with Socrates, or 
Shakespeare or Carlyle or Dumas or Dick- 
ens or Shaw or Barrie or Galsworthy. And 
there is no doubt that in these books you 
see these men at their best. They wrote 
for YOU. They “laid themselves out,” they 
did their ultimate best to entertain you, to 
make a favorable impression. You are as 
necessary to them as an audience is to an 
actor; only instead of seeing them masked, 
you look into their inmost heart of hearts. 
The “real Charles Dickens” is in his novels, 
not in his dressing room.—William Lyon 
Phelps. 
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THE LIBRARY AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Any scheme of industrial education to be 
complete must take account of the needs of 
the men and women who are at work and 
who can not take advantage of evening or 
continuation schools. These constitute the 
great mass of our working population. Only 
a small proportion have been educated for 
their work by our common schools. The 
rest have left to go to work and their edu- 
cation has stopped. To most of these in- 
dustrial or continuation work will make 
little appeal but every one can be helped in 
his daily work or in_ self-development 
through a well organized public library 
equipped with industrial and trade material 
and zealous to make it serve all the people 
on any subject. 

The public library is the great “school out 
of school.” It is the only source of instruc- 
tion for practically all of the people beyond 
school age. It can be made an important 
factor in extending educational opportuni- 
ties to all the people. 

The public library has been efficient in 
meeting the demands made upon it but it 
has not always been efficient in helping to 
shape the demands so that all people will 
be benefited. In response to the needs of 
club women and of the schools, the public 
library has developed those phases which 
will meet their demands. They have given 
ample attention to history, fiction, poetry, 
art and literature. No one doubts their ef- 
ficient service in those fields. Again in re- 
sponse to an evident and expressed need the 
library has brought business books to the 
service of business men. Likewise the 
doctor, lawyer, engineer and other profes- 
sional people have had their wants satisfied 
where expressed. But the industrial worker 
has not been reached because he has not 
been in a position to know that the library 
can do anything for him. There is a tradi- 
tional belief that the library is a repository 
for the humanities, that it is primarily a 
place where the work of the world is for- 
gotten in the calm of intellectuality. To 


such a place the average man does not re- 
pair. It makes no appeal to him, there is 
no point of contact between it and his every- 
day life. Here is the library’s opportunity. 
It must change the attitude of the indus- 
trial worker toward it by giving practical, 
everyday service. It can not wait until he 
comes to it, for not knowing, he will never 
come. It must go to him and show what it 
can do for him, not to interest him in a 
book of silly fiction but to answer his trade 
questions in solving his daily problems. The 
library must first establish the connection 
and the rest will follow as a case of prac- 
tical certainty. 

How can this be done? The library must 
first be equipped with the materials useful 
to industrial workers—books and pamphlets 
descriptive of the industrial processes, biog- 
raphy of industrial leaders, trade publica- 
tions, labor union organs, technical journals, 
catalogues, and anything else which may 
interest the tradesman. These should, of 
course, be adapted to the particular locality. 
If it is a town where a single industry pre- 
dominates, the literature of that industry 
should predominate. If it is a place of wide 
diversification of industry, the scope of the 
library should correspond. The material 
should fit the practical needs of the average 
workers. It is useless to place on the 
shelves exhaustive treatises on mechanical 
engineering for ordinary machinists. Many 
librarians deceive themselves into believing 
they have performed their duty to the work- 
ingman when they have placed ponderous 
books on engineering within reach and pro- 
fess to be surprised at the indifference of 
the workers to their possible use. There is 
a mass of literature on almost every trade 
rich in inspiration and information if the 
library will only gather it and make it ac- 
cessible. 

The next step in the process is to get the 
workingmen to use the library. They will 
not come to the library looking for it for 
the very simple reason that they do not 
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know it is there. The library must adver- 
tise. It must go out after the trade and 
display what it has to offer. 

There are various practical ways of doing 
this without ostentation or “loss of dig- 
nity.” Lists of books especially timely and 
interesting should be published in the daily 
or weekly paper—not merely conventional 
lists of titles, but a word of advertising 
added to make the title expressive. Lists 
of books should be sent regularly to the 
trade unions relating to the particular trade 
and, where possible, published in their bul- 
letin or other publication. The cooperation 
of manufacturers should be secured and 
mimeographed or printed lists of books dis- 
tributed in pay envelopes or printed on the 
bulletin boards. If it is a manufacturer of 
furniture the lists might relate to the his- 
tory of furniture, descriptive material of 
furniture, biographical sketches of men who 
have made furniture history, technical books 
on woodworking, etc.; if one employing a 
number of machinists, a similar list relat- 
ing to mechanics. Much of this will fall on 
sterile ground, but here and there the 
library will establish a new hold. 

The industrial organization should be in- 
vited to hold meetings in special rooms 
which should be provided at the library. 
Civic and other public organizations should 
also be induced to make the library their 
headquarters. But most useful of all the 
library might make the factories, labor 
union rooms, etc., branches of the main 
library and keep suitable deposits of books 
there all of the time. This reaches more di- 
rectly the workers in single trades. Thus a 
factory employing a large force engaged in 
electrical work would be an effective place 
to put electrical literature. 

The experience of many cities in this 
work gives ample proof of its efficiency. 
The useful arts departments of dozens of 
city libraries are a constant source of help 
to the workers. Their quarters are crowded 
not with pleasure or curiosity seekers, but 
interested men who are seeking to learn 
more about the trade in which they work 
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or who come to read the trade literature or 
to solve some specific problem. 

The establishment of branches in indus- 
trial plants, stores, and organization rooms 
has been a constant invitation to men to 
find a way out and up by a broader ac- 
quaintance with the theory upon which the 
whole trade is founded. There are infinite 
possibilities for a public library of any city 
to be a working factor in serving the men 
in the ranks who do things as well as the 
men who think things. Wise cooperation 
among all factors concerned can not help 
but result in increased efficiency for the 
workers and for the library. 

It is essential in this connection to re- 
member that not merely the trade workers 
should be served by the library, but also the 
workers in all avocations, whether they be 
plumbers, carpenters, bookkeepers, sales- 
men, clerks, business or professional men. 
The most effective kind of education is that 
which clinches theory by practice, making 
knowledge as such a living thing in the 
work of the day. The tradesman can learn 
more mathematics of his trade when he 
learns it in connection with his daily prob- 
lems than he can in weeks of unrelated the- 
oretical study. Likewise the salesman, 
clerk, bookkeeper, banker, or lawyer can 
learn the broader aspects of his business 
when the theory is learned in connection 
with daily practice. 

The development of the public library 
as an adjunct of industrial education will 
become more necessary for the efficiency of 
such education when the public schools shall 
have taken up the problem in an aggressive 
fashion. Then the library will need to de- 
velop cooperation with the schools on the 
industrial side as they have already done 
in other lines. 

In practical work no better service can 
be done by the library than in systematical- 
ly collecting and arranging for reference 
books, pamphlets, reports, etc., relating to 
all kinds of vocational work. The youth 
should be given a means to learn the pos- 
sibilities for him in all walks of life in 
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order that he may choose wisely, after in- 
vestigation, that field which holds most 
promise for him for successful work. 

There is a large and rapidly growing 
mass of literature of great value to those 
who are thinking on the problem of life 
work. This should be made available 
through the library to all persons. 

The problem of giving a like opportunity 
to the farmers to read and study the scien- 
tific literature of farming is somewhat more 
difficult because of the isolation of the 
farms. But a substantial work has already 
begun in several townships in this State 
and in other States to offer the oppor- 
tunity by means of library extension work 
in placing the best literature on scientific 
agriculture, country life and general works 
of interest to farmers within reach of the 
farmers throughout the townships. The ex- 
tension of agricultural education in the pub- 
lie schools will make this library service 
more helpful and efficient. 

During the last few years an immense 
amount of the most valuable kind of in- 
structive literature has been published by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the experiment stations, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the state col- 
leges of agriculture and by organizations 
and individuals. Special studies of single 
problems of crops, soils, pests, etc., have 
been made. This material has not been 
made permanently available in the libraries, 
with the result that its usefulness has been 
minimized. 

The next step is to get this literature into 
the hands of the workers. The library 
which serves a farming constituency can do 
this at small expense and with great effi- 
ciency. 

The Commission recommends that a thor- 
ough survey of the industrial and agricul- 
tural needs of the community be made by 
the library and that so far as possible the 
best literature be supplied for serious study 
as well as recreation. 

Z. M. SMITH, 

State Director of Vocational Education. 
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THE LIBRARY ON THE AIR 


Abstract of a talk by Charles H. Brown, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa. 


There are many pitfalls waiting for the 
hasty librarian who leaps into radio broad- 
casting without careful investigation and 
study. In this form of publicity there is 
need of perspective, common sense and an 
understanding of some principles of pub- 
licity as applied to the radio. Unless there 
is this understanding, library publicity over 
the radio may be an injury rather than a 
help. 

The main objective of the library in radio 
broadcasting is, (1) to increase its service 
to the public by calling the attention of 
radio listeners to books, articles in maga- 
zines, and similar material which will be 
of interest to them. 

(2) To abstract interesting books, topics, 
and discussions which will prove of interest. 

(3) To increase the appreciation of books 
and to encourage reading. 

(4) To let people know, incidentally, the 
service which libraries can render them. 
This last point must be carefully subordi- 
nated. 

Publicity must be backed up by service. 
The slogan to the effect that “we are ad- 
vertised by our loving friends” holds par- 
ticularly in the case of established institu- 
tions such as public libraries. If you can- 
not give service let the publicity go until 
you can. 

The second principle, publicity must be 
indirect, holds with such force to the radio 
that it is doubtful whether direct publicity 
is at all feasible. Note the programs of the 
big companies put out at a very high price 
and you will find practically no attempt to 
give direct publicity. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company does not tell you 
to insure your life with the Metropolitan 
Company. They give you setting-up exer- 
cises. Therefore, do not attempt to urge 


people over the radio to use the library. 
The third principle is that the program 
must be of such a nature that it will be in- 
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teresting and of service to those who listen 
by giving information material of value to 
the individual or of supplying recreation 
and amusement. The public is concerned 
mainly with what is actually being broad- 
cast. Unless the speaker has a national 
reputation in some field, they care not 
whether he is a librarian or a blacksmith. 
It is only the material actually presented 
that will keep them from moving the dial. 

A fourth principle is the danger of ex- 
aggeration and over-statement. Exaggera- 
tion tends to defeat itself. It may work 
for a while but reaction, in the opinion of 
the experts, does more injury than the good 
accomplished in the first place. 

A fifth principle to note is to make sure 
that the material presented is given in a 
pleasing form. A pleasant voice over the 
radio is as good as an artistic picture in a 
magazine. Every librarian who expects to 
talk over the radio should have his voice 
tested and a report made. 

The sixth principle is that the program 
should be suitable to the listener at the 
time the individual wishes to listen to such 
a program. Setting up exercises at noon 
would be foolish. It is generally regarded 
now as futile to attempt to do very much 
in the way of an educational talk during 
the later evening hours. There have been 
some educational talks broadcast between 
six and eight in the evening but during 
the later hours the listeners prefer music 
and recreation. The most useful period, ap- 
parently, for the serious educational talk is 
from seven to seven forty-five. 

From twelve to one is an excellent time 
to reach farmers and the business men in 
the small towns. From five-thirty to six- 
thirty has been established as the best 
period for children. In talks to children 
it is better to condense and tell stories 
rather than to read them. It is also recom- 
mended that the children for whom the 
program is being given be carefully studied. 
In broadcasting to the farmers’ children 
in a rural section with few libraries it has 
been discovered that most of those children 
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do not know some well known tales which 
it would be foolish to attempt to give over 
the radio in the east. 

Programs for housewives are usually 
given in the morning and talks on house- 
hold subjects and on women’s problems can 
best be given during this period. 

In the morning any talk should not exceed 
thirty minutes at the most and ten or fifteen 
is preferable. In most chain programs the 
fifteen minute rule is rigidly enforced. Ames 
College Library has found a ten or fifteen 
minute talk followed by a story for the 
children most successful. Three ten-minute 
talks are better than one thirty-minute 
speech. In the evening the talk given must 
be very much condensed and most stations 
will limit such a talk to about five minutes. 

Programs on certain subjects linked up 
with books will prove more popular than 
direct talks on the library. There is a big 
field in talks on such subjects for instance, 
as Christmas customs, which were compiled 
from various books on the subject the au- 
thors and titles of the books being given. 
There is a wide opportunity for talks on 
the advantages of reading, on the ways the 
library can help the individual, on adult 
education courses, on training the child, 
books in the home, etc. In the spring there 
is an excellent opportunity for talks on 
vacation trips. One talk on material to use 
before a visit to Yellowstone met with con- 
siderable response. This talk was given in 
a state not a thousand miles from the park. 

It should be noted that a program suit- 
able for one neighborhood, however, would 
be a failure in another. In certain states 
programs of fiction dealing with the state 
or with the city or the works of authors 
dealing with the state or city would be of 
interest. Articles in current periodicals at 
times prove more interesting than book re- 
views. A review of articles on political lead- 
ers appearing in certain magazines received 
a favorable reception. 

It is well to remember that much pub- 
licity over the radio increases reading and 
the use of the library, although such pub- 
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licity is not given by librarians. Neverthe- 
less, it is of value. The Chicago Daily News 
is giving a course of lectures on various 
subjects with a list of books for suggested 
readings. Even at Ames, 300 miles away, 
there have been calls for those books listed 
in those radio lectures. Libraries can well 
get in touch with any radio station broad- 
casting lectures and ascertain in advance 
what books are to be given as supple- 
mentary reading. Titles should be few. It 
is impossible to take down over the radio 
a long list of books, and even in giving two 
or three authors and titles great care must 
be taken in giving the author’s name. 

My last advice is the same advice which 
you as librarians have given thousands of 
times. Read up on your subject. Study it 
before you commence broadcasting. As an 
introduction, we recommend Felix: “Using 
Radio in Sales Promotion,” published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, and an article 
in Scribners by Roy S. Durstine, entitled, 
“We’re on the Air.” 


THE RILEY HOSPITAL LIBRARY 


“Say, kids, aren’t you glad we have a 
library? Aren’t we just!” Such is the en- 
thusiasm expressed by the children of the 
Riley Hospital about their library service. 
Every effort is made to give the patients 
every advantage educationally as well as 
medically. Besides an occupational therapy 
department, a kindergarten, public school 
room, and a play room, on the top floor of 
the hospital is an attractive little library 
furnished with children’s library furniture, 
the gift of the Riley Hospital Cheer Guild. 
Brightly printed cretonne curtains, a fern, 
pictures of famous characters from chil- 
dren’s books, and posters make the room 
cheerful and appealing to the boys and 
girls. 

The shelves which surround the room, 
built low so that the children can reach 
them, now hold over sixteen hundred books. 
All the books are gifts of organizations or 
of individuals, the nucleus of the collection 
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having been given by Indiana librarians and 
trustees. The hospital has received several 
memorial gifts. Mr. Frederick Melcher, edi- 
tor of Publisher's Weekly, sent a beautiful 
picture book collection in memory of his 
son. There is a detailed description of this 
gift in the Jan.-Mar., 1928 Library Occur- 
rent. Several women’s clubs have made 
Christmas gifts of money, 

A year ago last Thanksgiving, Fort 
Wayne worked out a beautiful plan of giv- 
ing. Each schoolroom in every public school 
gave one book, the choice being guided by 
the teachers and librarians. The total gift 
reached more than three hundred books, and 
included many handsome illustrated edi- 
tions. One can scarcely estimate the de- 
light such a present gave and is still giving 
the little patients. Each book in the library 
is marked with the name of its donor. 

The sale of old paper provided the only 
income for book purchasing except gift 
money. The Riley Memorial Association 
has made available the annual income of 
the Sarah Banning Memorial Library Fund 
to be used for re-binding books and the pur- 
chase of periodicals. We subscribe to some 
of the best magazines suitable for children 
—wNational Geographic, Nature, Child Life, 
Boy’s Life, St. Nicholas, Popular Mechanics, 
Popular Science, and Youth’s Companion. 

Most of the work is done on the wards. 
The book cart which I use looks like a four 
shelf bookcase on wheels tilted diagonally 
so that the patients may easily read the 
titles. Behind the bookshelves are two flat 
trays for periodicals and scrap-books. The 
children never fail to watch for the “liberry 


lady” and need no urging to take books. 


It is our desire not only to bring the little 
crippled children joy, but to create varied 
interests, divert them from their pain and 
help in their education and culture. There- 
fore book selection for these children takes 
especial care, to find the right book for each 
child judging by his age, his school grade, 
his home environment and his mental condi- 
tion due to his illness, and his own likes 
and dislikes. The librarian must learn to be 
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a good salesman; for many of the children 
this is the first opportunity to learn to 
know and love really good books, a chance 
not to be lost by their librarian. 

Many of the boys and girls in the seventh 
and eighth grades and beginning high school 
find the library a help in keeping up with 
their outside reading for school. The school 
teachers constantly ask library help in refer- 
ence work, and the children use it as a 
general source of information. 

Not long ago one of the older girls told 
me that she had read forty-three books 
since she had been in the hospital. Think 
what that means to her in pleasure and 
profit when you remember that each book 
was chosen specially for her. Last week a 
little eight year old was crying because his 
leg hurt. I tried to interest him in looking 
at an elaborately illustrated book. Soon he 
was excited about a picture of a beautiful 
dog—“He’s just like my dog at home. His 
name’s Prince.”—and the boy’s troubles 
were forgetten. 

Besides four big wards that receive regu- 
lar visits, there is a little children’s ward, 
where I take scrap-books, and a nurse’s 
infirmary. Until recently I have supplied 
the nurses and the occasional requests of 
doctors and other hospital employees en- 
tirely with borrowed books. Now a small 
collection of adult books is growing to meet 
this need. When any ward is quarantined 
I send the children old magazines that can 
be thrown away. There is one isolation 
ward that I keep always supplied with old 
periodicals and scrap-books. 

The daily circulation is increasing from 
an average of forty to forty-five when the 
library opened three years ago to an aver- 
age of seventy-five to eighty now. Last 
year I circulated on the wards fifty-five 
hundred and forty-four books and four hun- 
dred and seventy scrap-books. This is an 
increase of more than twenty-five hundred 
books (not including the scrap-books) over 
the year before. Book service has become 
an indispensable part of the children’s pro- 
gram. They have learned which days are 
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library days and as you enter the ward 
they are waiting with their last week’s 
books and there is an uproar of “Come here 
first.” “Hot dog, there’s the liberry.” “Start 
with me.” “Why don’t you come every 
day?” etc.—so that it is as great a joy 
to the librarian to pay her visit as it is to 
the children to receive the books. 
ERNESTINE F. BRADFORD. 


In the library you will find 

Books for every age and mind: 
Glad-day books 
Sad-day books 

Books to make you gay or wise 
Office books 
Shop-room books 

Books to make your pay check rise. 


Outdoor books 
Indoor books 
Books of tales of sea and land 
Funny books 
Sunny books 
Fairy tales and pirate’s band. 


Boyhood books 
Manhood books 
Books for golden youth and age 
Camping books 
Tramping books 
Books for child and books for sage. 


A member of the legislature of the State 
of Georgia, delivering himself against a bill 
to establish a public library, gave his rea- 
sons thus: 

“There are only three books in the world 
worth reading, the Bible, the hymn-book 
and the almanac. These three books are 
enough for anyone. Read the Bible—it 
teaches you how to act. Read the hymn- 
book—it contains the finest poetry ever 
written. Read the almanac—it shows you 
how to figure out what the weather will be. 

“There isn’t another book that is neces- 
sary to read, and therefore I am opposed 
to all libraries.” 
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REPORTS OF 1928 DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Washington, March 27th 


Miss Hazel Lett, local librarian, and chair- 
man of the district, and Miss Jane Kitchell, 
Vincennes librarian, who is secretary, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

The main speaker at the morning ses- 
sion was Mr. Hasman of Linton, board 
member, who talked on “What the Librarian 
Expects of Her Board.” Other talks at the 
morning session were given by Miss Wea- 
therholt of Bicknell and Miss Cooper of 
Linton. “Rural Library Service” was the 
subject of Miss Weatherholt’s talk and 
“School and Library Co-operation” was 
chosen by Miss Cooper as her subject. 

A delightful feature of the meeting was 
the luncheon which was served at 12:30 
o’clock at Westminster Presbyterian church. 
During the luncheon hour Mrs. Mildred 
Brown Sebring, a favorite in local musical 
circles, sang several charming vocal num- 
bers. 

After the luncheon the visiting librarians 
were taken on a tour of the city to see the 
public buildings, Eastside park, and other 
places of interest. 

The afternoon session opened at 2 o’clock 
with a round table discussion of new books. 
A talk by Mrs. Jean of Petersburg on 
“Popularizing Our Non-fiction” followed and 
the program was concluded with short talks 
by each librarian. 


Evansville, March 29th 


On Thursday, March 29, librarians and 
library trustees representing nearly all the 
libraries in the district met at the new 
Henry Reis branch of the Evansville public 
library. Miss Charlotte Michaelson, acting 
chief of the Evansville public library staff, 
presided over the morning session. 

The roll was called by libraries and an- 
swered with a two minute talk on “What 
is going on in the library world.” Fourteen 
responded. The greater number gave a sur- 
vey of the work done during the past year. 

Miss Julia Mason, librarian, Princeton 


public library spoke on “The freedom of 
the public library in its choice of books.” 
She stressed the importance of having the 
library supplied with adequate reference 
books on both sides of controversial sub- 
jects since the library is expected to answer 
the inquiries of the intelligent questioner 
from all angles, and she emphasized the 
need of a liberal attitude in the selection of 
such books to avoid having the collection 
reflect the personal preferences or prejudices 
of the librarian or of the book committee. 

“Organizing a library board for service” 
was the subject taken by Mrs. W. R. David- 
son, president of the Evansville library 
board. She began with the duties of the 
president, the vice-president, and the various 
committees and then the board as a whole 
engaged in real service. In the matter of 
adult education, Mrs Davidson said, the 
public library can go further than the col- 
lege, but to do so it must be prepared to 
give real service. She spoke also of the 
necessity of educating new board members 
to become of real service to the library. 

The next topic on the program, “Libra- 
rians’ reports: Why? How? What?” was 
discussed by Miss Hazel Warren of the Indi- 
ana State Library. Miss Warren made it evi- 
dent that it is a duty to make an accurate 
report. If the state is to have an accurate, 
complete report of the library work of the 
state it is necessary that each librarian 
keep her report accurate. The state partly 
answered the “How?” Simply take the 
blanks they send you and report on the 
same. The “What?” tells the actual num- 
ber of books circulated and the general 
work done; it also gives the financial re- 
port. Miss Warren made suggestions which 
would tell more of the work done not now 
noted on the report, such as not only count- 
ing the patrons but also the readers, count- 
ing the number of reference questions an- 
swered, etc. Gifts and worn out books were 
also mentioned. She advised using tact in 
receiving gifts, and advocated discarding 
worn out books freely. 
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At 12:15 p.m. the meeting adjounred to 
the dining hall of the Y. W. C. A. where 
luncheon was served to 80 librarians and 
library trustees, Mrs. Noble Wilson, trustee 
Vanderburgh County library board presid- 
ing. Mrs. Wilson, prior to introducing her 
speaker, Mrs. Isabel Reading Starke, spoke 
of the goal Vanderburgh County had in 
view, and although they had partly reached 
it, she said they were still working toward 
it and a greater goal. Mrs. Starke took the 
assembly on a delightful imaginary trip 
“Through the county on a book wagon,” and 
the time spent with her was most interesting 
and proof enough that it should be the aim 
of each library to do its utmost toward 
serving the county in which it is located. 

K. W. Hemmer, superintendent of Vander- 
burgh County schools, in his talk on “Why 
the farmer is willing to pay,” related the 
experiences in Vanderburgh County, their 
trials, discouragements and finally their vic- 
tory when one township and eventually the 
entire count:; was served. Mr. Hemmer said 
that at first the farmer did not understand 
what library service would mean to him, 
but as soon as he did he was willing and 
is now willing to pay the tax. 

The afternoon session was held in the 
living room of the Y. W. C. A. with Miss 
Rachel Agg presiding. 

Louis J. Bailey, Director of the Indiana 
state library, told of the changing standards 
in the selection of fiction. Standards change 
from time to time, the most recent change 
being since the World War. He particularly 
emphasized the responsibility that librarians 
or book committees have to the large num- 
ber of people for whom they select fiction. 
He recommended the use of standard lists 
of good fiction in preference to the judg- 
ment of one person. Mr. Bailey closed his 
talk with this advice: “We must have an 
institutional conscience, whatever our per- 
sonal predilections may be.” He urged those 
present to stand by the state library in its 
fight for a new building. 

Miss Inez Crandle then led a discussion 
of “Some good recent children’s books.” 
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Thirteen splendid reviews and discussions 
were given by librarians and library trus- 
tees. 

The last number on the program was that 
of Mrs. Frances Atchinson Bacon “On the 
making of a book.” Mrs. Bacon and Miss 
Kathleen Adams have edited several chil- 
dren’s books and Mrs. Bacon told their 
experiences in planning their first book; 
how they began, their experiences with pub- 
lishers, their contract, how they managed 
to use some poetry, and last the thrill that 
came with the publication of their first 
book. 

The meeting adjourned and guests were 
delightfully entertained at tea with Mrs. 
W. S Ehrich and Miss Elizabeth Oakes pre- 
siding at the tea table. 

MRS. EMMA B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Mrs. Bacon on Writing a Book 
(From the Evansville Courier) 


Mrs. Frances Atchinson Bacon, co-editor 
with Miss Kathleen Adams of three chil- 
dren’s books, told the story of why and how 
she happened to write her first book at the 
meeting of the representatives of the li- 
braries of this district at the Y. W. C. A. 
Thursday 

She and Miss Adams are the editors of 
“Giant Stories,” “The Princess Stories,” and 
“The Book of Enchantment.” The last is 
now in the hands of the publishers and will 
be on the market this fall. Mrs. Bacon also 
is author of a library play, “Story Terrace” 
which was published four years ago. 

Miss Adams was formerly a resident of 
Evansville, but now lives in Los Angeles, 
Cal., where she is continuing her library 
work. “The Book of Enchantment” was 
compiled “by mail.” 

Here is Mrs. Bacon’s story of the “how” 
of their first story book: 

“Three years ago last Thanksgiving Miss 
Kathleen Adams and I went for a walk. 
We talked “shop” as she was children’s li- 
brarian at West Side branch and I held the 
same position at East Side. We fell to dis- 
cussing the cycles we had been telling that 
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fall, “The Giant Cycle,” outlined by Miss 
Carrie Scott of the Indianapolis public li- 
brary and enlarged to suit our own needs— 
and how the children loved these stories. 
Naturally, this led to the lament that the 
material was so scattered, one story here, 
one there—and that the urgent request, 
“Please gimme a book of Giant Stories, 
teacher” could only be met with one story 
or at best two. 

“Then it was that the great idea was born 
—why not compile a giant book ourselves? 
Of course, we were rather young, inex- 
perienced, but we knew our material, had 
library school training—hence backing if we 
should need it—and, best of all, we had 
tried our stories and could try them on our 
own story hour groups. 

“We rushed home and composed a letter 
that was really a masterpiece—telling about 
all this—and asking whether they (the pub- 
lishers) would be interested. Then we typed 
12 copies and sent one to each of the 12 
leading publishers of juveniles in the coun- 
try. 

“In less than a week all 12 had replied. 
Eight were interested and five of these made 
definite offers. We were quite overwhelmed 
—what should we do next? Frankly, we 
didn’t know. So, as usual in time of trouble, 
we called on Miss Ethel McCollough. She 
must have suspected some deviltry, for I 
still remember clearly her remark as we 
came in, “Well! what have you infants been 
up to now!” 

“We told her, showed her the letters and 
she gave us most excellent advice for which 
we have always been grateful. It was only 
by force of her most masterly arguments 
that we were kept from accepting an allur- 
ing cash offer, outright purchase. However, 
our first royalty exceeded that whole cash 
offer—and as each subsequent royalty ar- 
rives we again vow eternal gratitude to 
Miss McCollough’s foresight. 

“Then came the work of compilation. We 
knew what stories we wished to use and 
set about securing permissions from pub- 
lishers or authors who held the copyright. 
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We found that most books are copyrighted 
by the publishers rather than the authors 
and it is often indicative of “something 
rotten in Denmark” if a personal rather than 
a publisher’s copyright appears in a book. 

“Sometimes we were successful—again 
not. Almost invariably our requests were 
treated courteously and promptly—the one 
exception being an English firm who this 
year, when the third book was in progress, 
took three months to decide that we could 
not use their story. This made a lot of in- 
convenience in substituting when a manu- 
script was due at the publishers. But such 
instances were rare. We have always been 
very careful to be sure of our permissions, 
that is signatures, as serious lawsuits might 
result from any infringement of copyright 
laws. We learned much about such laws, 
both national and international. 

“At last the first manuscript was off and 
two weeks later the contract came. That 
was very thrilling—so legal—so important— 
so solemn. 

“Next came the proofs—two sets, page 
and galley. Every one, I’m sure, agrees that 
proof reading is the rockpile of bookmaking. 
All our friends and relatives were pressed 
into service and learned to make ‘angle- 
worms in beseeching attitudes’ as my 
husband calls delete signs. 

“At last, October 2, 1926, our complimen- 
tary copies arrived. No thrill will quite ap- 
proximate that thrill. Our book—our very 
own—our literary offspring. We, its parents, 
almost burst with pride and it was months 
before we admitted that it had any faults. 

“Later we did a Princess book and still 
later a Book of Enchantment—that is still 
in the making. 

“How do we go about our selection? Our 
first book, of course, was a cycle someone 
else had worked out. Of course, we adopted, 
added, took away, substituted, but our first 
consideration has ever been ‘will it sell 
well?’ for we were story tellers first and 
compilers second. As every story teller 
knows—the story to interest a group of en- 
ergetic, wriggling children must have a 
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swiftly moving narrative, not too many 
characters or too much description, some 
good dialogue, possibly humor. All these we 
searched out. We were not moralists, so no 
didactic stories entered on that merit alone. 
When virtue was rewarded and vice pun- 
ished it was selected because of its suit- 
ability as a good story, not for the lesson 
alone. 

“We tried to keep out, however, relics of 
early cave life which might show cannibal- 
ism, murder, etc., as in some of the long- 
told legends of the brothers Grimm. The 
step-mother element, so strongly a part of 
many, we mesmerized as much as possible. 
And we always managed to slip in a couple 
of poems for we both enjoy poetry and as 
most children will not read a whole volume 
of verse we thought they might be tempted 
by just one or two poems in so swashbuck- 
ling a company as ‘Jack the Giant Killer’ 
and ‘Thor, the Thunder Giant.’ 

“Stories we pursued in the obvious places 
and the out-of-the-way ones and finding, un- 
expectedly, just the right story, is like find- 
ing treasure. Then the order in the book. 
Invariably the same—best story first, sec- 
ond best last, alternating long and short 
through the book unless the material was 
not right. 

“How much we learned! What fun the 
doing—for our little public of little folk is 
very generous of praise and the joy of 
pleasing children is so much greater than 
that of writing a thriller socalled!” 


Jeffersonville, April 5th 


Librarians from Rising Sun, New Albany, 
Madison, Scottsburg, Speeds, Jeffersonville 
and Corydon were present at a district meet- 
ing at Jeffersonville, April 5. Adding much 
to the interest of the meeting, Mr. Settle, 
Librarian of the Louisville Public Library 
and ten of his staff were present. 

The morning session was held at the li- 
brary and Miss Poindexter, the Librarian, 
extended a most gracious welcome to all 
present. A round table, presided over by 
Miss Clark, Librarian of New Albany Li- 
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brary, proved to be most interesting and 
helpful. 

Miss Stockslager, Librarian of Corydon 
Library, told of Binding Problems. At this 
time, Miss Warren of State Library De- 
partment, spoke of the attractive new fabri- 
koid bindings in such beautiful shades and 
how they added to the attractiveness of 
library shelves. 

Mrs. Johnson, Librarian of Scottsburg 
Library, discussed Rural Extension in a 
most interesting and helpful way. An in- 
teresting feature of her work was that of 
allowing her station keepers to come to 
the main library to assist in the selection 
of their own books. She found the most 
effective way of getting the right book to 
the right person to be through the rural 
teachers, in collections sent to schools. 

Miss Harper, Librarian of Madison Li- 
brary, told of Care of pamphlets and clip- 
pings. She emphasized the importance of 
classifying and putting in files. 

Miss Annette Clark told of “Stimulating 
children’s vacation reading.” Voyages among 
books last summer proved most helpful in 
stimulating an interest in worthwhile books, 
each child keeping a log of the ten books 
read. The gold star plan for open shelf col- 
lection was also discussed. 

Luncheon was served at the Swartz Audi- 
torium by the ladies of Wall St. Methodist 
church. 

Miss Dobbins at the piano and Miss Cains’ 
readings at this time were greatly enjoyed. 

The afternoon session was held in a class 
room of the church. After singing America, 
a roll call of librarians, including our visi- 
tors, was responded to by “a new book I 
have read.” 

Mrs. McConnell, Librarian of the Rising 
Sun Library, proved most delightful in her 
talk on popularizing non-fiction. The Li- 
brarian must be tactful and be able to bear 
a calm front in defeat. Create an interest 
and follow it up at the psychological mo- 
ment. Magazines and historical novels are 
often an entering wedge in fostering a love 
for non-fiction. 
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Miss Warren in presenting “Why people 
read trash” thought the Librarians were 
often to blame. Too many shelves lined with 
dead material demoralizes entire collection. 
Have good live material, attractive to pub- 
lic, if fewer books. 

Miss Flexner, head of circulation depart- 
ment of Louisville Library, added that they 
believed people could be tempted, and often 
had attractive collections of non-fiction on 
display for three days—it works. 
GEORGIA A. STOCKSLAGER, Secretary. 


Terre Haute, April 12th 

Miss Florence Crawford acted as chair- 
man of the meeting and Mrs. Fred V. 
Thomas of Greencastle as secretary. Ses- 
sions were held in the auditorium of the 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library with 
eighty attending. A roll call got everyone 
up to tell who they were and why they 
were there. Mrs. Blanche E. Davis gave a 
short talk on the trustee and his Library, 
the discussion of which was given by Mrs. 
Virginia Acher of the Terre Haute school 
board. Mrs. Acher recalled some of the 
story of the library, its problems as they 
appeared to a school trustee, and recounted 
the benefits given by the library and its 
importance in the life of the city. 

“Rural extension” was discussed by Mr. 
Bailey of the State Library. A map of 
Vigo County showing needs and possibili- 
ties of local extension development had been 
prepared by Miss Adamson of Terre Haute 
and illustrated the speaker’s outline of the 
opportunities and importance of getting li- 
braries to people outside of the towns and 
cities. Prof. W. T. Turman of the State 
Normal School talked on “Indiana art and 
artists.” He used as a point of departure 
the exhibit of seventy paintings hung in the 
auditorium and hall from the Hoosier Salon 
at Chicago, discoursing on the way of work- 
ing, personal attitudes, individual idiosyn- 
cracies and achievements as well as factual 
and even romantic life stories of various 
artists. 

At the Elks’ Club at noon a lively ses- 
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sion was held. Besides the out-of-town 
guests the School Board of the Terre Haute 
public schools was present. George C. Car- 
roll, superintendent of public schools, gave 
a talk. Homer Zenor, president of the 
School Board, also made a few remarks. 

Mrs. Luna Wilder discussed children’s 
books to start the afternoon meeting and 
Ruth E. Adamson discussed school library 
clubs. Mildred Valentine told of the hos- 
pital libraries that are being kept in St. 
Anthony’s and the Union hospitals of this 
city. The patients get much enjoyment 
from reading the various books while con- 
valescing. 

“Book Binding and Book Mending” was 
discussed by Mrs. Barrick, and Margaret 
Gilmore spoke on “What Newspapers and 
Periodicals to Bind.” The question box was 
conducted by Hazel Warren. 

Following the afternoon meeting a tea 
was served by the Terre Haute librarians. 
Music was furnished by the Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior High School Orchestra under the 
direction of Paul Auscherman. 


Lafayette, April 17th 

A very enjoyable and profitable meeting 
was that held at Lafayette on April 17th 
and attended by eighty librarians, trustees 
and guests. The view of the new Albert A. 
Wells Memorial library was of interest to 
all and all parts were open for inspection. 
Mrs. Wells called during the meeting and 
gave a greeting of cordiality and good will 
for the work done by librarians especially 
in work with children. H. M. Bahls, a mem- 
ber of the board, extended an official but 
sincere and hearty welcome to the district 
representatives. A roll call on “Best books 
I have read recently” broke the ice and 
brought all into a fellow feeling of book 
knowledge and book service. Mrs. Grace 


H. Price, trustee of the West Lafayette 
library, spoke upon “The library trustee and 
his library,” giving many good ideas of how 
the trustee in the small library can co- 
operate with the librarian and help to ac- 
complish the most and best for the library 
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and in a way that neither could so success- 
fully do alone. Miss Ruth Dawson of the 
Flora public library discussed “How to get 
non-fiction circulated” and Miss Mary Coch- 
rane of Delphi had the topic “How to get 
the teachers to use the books which the 
State Board of Education recommends.” 
“Rural extension” was the theme of Miss 
Edna Holden of the Logansport-Cass County 
library and she told of many interesting ex- 
periences in county distribution of books, 
of their methods at country stations and 
in work through the rural schools. Luncheon 
was served at the Christian church across 
from the library. Miss Ruger presided in the 
morning and Mr. Bailey was invited to pre- 
side in the afternoon. William Murray Hep- 
burn of the Purdue library opened the after- 
noon session with a discussion of “Books,” 
taking a rather unique way of doing it by 
presenting the results of several interviews 
with leading professors and other faculty 
members in the University, as to their read- 
ing in the books of the day. An unusual list 
of books was presented and a variety of 
reasons for reading them brought out. Mrs. 
Eva Dickey of West Lafayette conducted a 
Round Table and a lively discussion of sev- 
eral questions was the result. Miss Kath- 
erine Fisher of Attica presented “The bind- 
ing question” and aroused considerable in- 
terest in the new two-tone binding cloths 
and got favorable expressions of their suc- 
cess from several who had used them. Gen- 
eral opinion favored partial use to brighten 
up shelves and secure better mixture of 
colors—jazzing up the shelves but not go- 
ing to the limit of jazz-mania. Mr. Bailey 
of the State library closed the session with 
a discussion of “Changing standards in book 
selection.” He showed how there had been 
a gradual change and development from 
the time a hundred years ago when the 
question was asked “Who reads an Ameri- 
can book” to our own post-war period of 
cigarettes, flappers, hip flasks, super-speed 
motors, air craft, and racketeers. The 
speaker counseled a reasonable moderation 
in choosing the new fiction on the ground 
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of wider appreciation and more equitable 
distribution of the book fund. Fiction 
wanted for study created a special problem 
but classes often contributed toward the 
purchase of more copies than the library 
should reasonably buy for general patron- 
age or the rental collection afforded a solu- 
tion. 

A sincere vote of thanks was given the 
officers of the day and the Library board 


of Lafayette for a pleasant and helpful 
meeting. 


Huntington, April 19th 


The library district meeting held at Hunt- 
ington on April 19 was attended by seventy- 
five persons. Five from the State library 
department and the others representing 
members of the library staffs and board of 
trustees of the following towns: Fort 
Wayne, Marion, Gas City, Churubusco, 
South Whitley, North Manchester, Wabash, 
Swayzee, Warren, Bluffton, Hartford City, 
Van Buren, Columbia City and Huntington. 

The morning session was held at the pub- 
lic library and was opened by an unusual 
greeting by Miss Ella Moore, trustee of the 
local library. Miss Moore, in defining what 
a library is, said: “The library is much 
more than mortar and stone; it is a won- 
derful palace where we find the beauties of 
the world, a store house for knowledge, a 
chapel for meditation and a chancel for 
prayer. The influence of the library can- 
not be measured. And in the name of good 
books and in the name of humanity it gives 
opportunity to all as the university of the 
world.” 

The first discussion was on our binding 
problems, led by Mrs. Ashbaucher, librarian 
at Bluffton. This problem confronts all 
libraries. It was brought out that we 
should bind more and reduce the mending. 
Keep the books in good condition, as a 
poor book is an abomination. The initial 
cost of binding is greater, but the use of 
the book is also increased. A new book 
may circulate twenty times, after binding 
we may get a hundred or more circulations 
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—this is better than mending. Today the 
binders are offering new materials in bright 
colors, Fabrikoid and two-tone buckram, 
which makes the books more colorful and 
attractive on the shelves. The binding of 
magazines depends on how much use is 
made of them. The question of how many 
to bind must be decided locally. A small 
library had better borrow magazines from 
a larger library than spend too much on 
binding. It was suggested that magazines 
be kept unbound for three to five years and 
those seldom used clipped for pictures and 
material for the vertical file. Flush bind- 
ing was spoken of as a cheaper way to 
bind; it costs about half as much as the 
regular binding and is well done. Not so 
attractive but could be kept on shelves not 
open to the public gaze. 

Miss Helen Clark of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the State Library led the discussion 
on the relationship of school library to pub- 
lic library. She stressed the importance of 
having a trained librarian in the high school 
library. The librarian should have the same 
prestige as the teacher, and must have a 
college degree plus library training as the 
standard to meet that of the teacher. Miss 
Clark spoke of the standards the American 
Library Association has worked out and 
those of other states and the standards 
being formed in our own state. The public 
library can lend its influence in organizing 
the library and getting trained service, the 
two working together and supplementing 
each other. The library to consist of a 
reference collection with the public library 
furnishing the general reading. Some libra- 
rians feel that the school library should be 
a branch of the public library for the rea- 
son that there is more of the true library 
spirit when it is so. It was agreed that 
the elementary school can best be served 
through the public library. The books are 
kept more up to date and in better condi- 
tion. And the children in this period of 
school are developing the reading habit and 
need the contact of the public library. In 
the junior high and high school the pupils 
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are learning to use the library as a labora- 
tory and should get this contact in the 
school library, using the public library to 
supplement their work. 

After this discussion the meeting ad- 
journed for luncheon at the Hotel LaFon- 
taine, during which Mrs. Bess Brown, one 
of Huntington’s fine singers, gave a group 
of pleasing songs. 

The meeting continued here and the first 
talk was given by Miss Marian Webb, chil- 
dren’s librarian at Fort Wayne, on “Chil- 
dren’s books, what to buy and not buy.” 
She discussed the weeding out of titles that 
once made an appeal but today stand on the 
shelves seldom read. Our ideals must be 
kept high. Keep replacing the books that 
have stood the test of time, and weed out 
in every class those that have become 
worthless and useless and replace them by 
newer and better books. Miss Webb men- 
tioned a number of good aids for buying 
and weeding out, such as, The Booklist, The 
Horn Book, Harper’s Book Shop List, North 
Pacific Association List on Subscription 
Sets, a helpful tool for parents, The Child’s 
First Books (preschool age) published by 
the Los Angeles library, and included these 
magazines as having helpful lists,—Child 
Life, Better Home and Gardens, and The 
Child Welfare Magazine. 

Mrs. Bertha H. Gear of the circulation 
department of Marion gave a very inspiring 
talk on recent notable non-fiction. Her com- 
ment on each book was so convincing that 
if one had not read the book, one would 
wish to do so. Mrs. Gear said non-fiction 
books of the present day are written in 
such a style that they are not recognizable 
as such, and are growing in popularity with 
the general reader. Among the religious 
books mentioned were, “Life and I” by 
Bradford, “Does Civilization Need Re- 


ligion” by Niebuhr, “What Can a Man Be- 
lieve” by Barton, and “Pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine” by Fosdick; some books about our- 
selves are, “Roads to the Revolution” by 
Comstock, “As I Knew Them” by Stoddard,” 
“America Comes of Age” by Siegfried, 
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“Our Times” by Sullivan; a few outstand- 
ing biographies are, “Napoleon” by Lud- 
wig, “Disraeli” by Maurois, “Women Who 
Loved Lincoln” and “Lincoln and Walt 
Whitman” by Barton; three books on India, 
the much talked about book “Mother India” 
by Mayo, and the reply “Son of Mother 
India Answers” by Mukerji, and to get a 
‘sane and clear view of India, “Christ of 
the Round Table” by Jones; a few books 
not to be missed are “Standing Room Only” 
by Ross, “Royal Road to Romance” by Hali- 
burton, and “Trader Horn.” 

Mr. Bailey, State Librarian, reviewed 
briefly the progress Indiana has made in 
the last twenty-five years, beginning in 
1903 when the State Library was first 
opened to all the people of the state, and 
since that time has been growing steadily 
in its service to the state. Prior to this 
date the library served only those who 
came to the library, legislators, students 
and those -doing research work. In 1898 
through the efforts of the Union of Literary 
Clubs a law was enacted to create a Library 
Commission. The Commission brought 
about library legislation and the extension 
of library laws followed. Under the county 
library law greater service can be rendered 
than under the township law as it unifies the 
service and broadens the field of work. 

Mr. Bailey made plain the great need for 
a state library building. For twenty years 
the state librarians have been striving to 
this end, and if it is to be, the people of 
the state must get back of the movement 
and assume the responsibility. The State 
Library belongs to the people of the state 
and the demands on it are greater each 
year, and to meet this service the library 
must be given better quarters to relieve 
the overcrowded conditions. We should put 
this great need before our representatives 
and ask them to give their full support to 
the bill when it comes up in 1929. 

The meeting closed after a motion made 
by Mrs. Brenneman to extend a vote of 
thinks to the local library and others who 
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had made the day such a pleasant and 
profitable one. 


MAYME C. SNIPES, Secretary. 


Elkhart, April 24th 


The Elkhart District meeting was called 
to order in the Council Chamber of the 
Municipal Building at 10:15 A.M. by Miss 
Ella F. Corwin, Chairman of the district. 
She introduced Mayor D. M. Hoover to wel: 
come the meeting to his city. 

The Mayor greeted the assemblage with 
gracious words. He referred to the in- 
spiration that prompted Andrew Carnegie 
to promote and establish libraries, and con- 
gratulated librarians on the important and 
fascinating work they are called to do. 

Miss Ethel G. Baker, South Bend, pre- 
sented a paper on “The Library’s Responsi- 
bility in the Selection of Fiction.” She re- 
ferred back to library discussions as old as 
1894 and found the same rules advocated 
then that are applicable today—the library 
must avoid the book that is truly immoral 
and defiling, but it must provide for readers 
of discretion books that may deal with im- 
moral situations. She expressed the opinion 
that young people, if they read the latter 
type, treat them in an open-minded, prac- 
tical way that does not contaminate. She 
closed with the thought that any line of 
choice will find criticism from some patrons, 
and that it is only by the exercise of com- 
mon sense that the problem may be solved 
for each library. Mr. Bailey, leading the 
discussion of the paper, advocated for the 
librarian a conservative course as most 
nearly suiting the average reader. He used 
the principles of the Saturday Evening 
Post’s editor as his text. 

The Secretary presided over the remain- 
der of the morning session, introducing 
Miss Hazel Warren of the State Library as 
the leader in the symposium on “Outstand- 
ing Books of the Year for Small Libraries.” 
Miss Warren presented a brief list of books 
on religion and psychology with interesting 
comments on the individual titles. Miss 
Miriam Netter, Warsaw, covered the biog- 
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raphy class in an adequate and pleasing 
manner. Miss Harriet Shelley, Elkhart, in 
her treatment of history and travel, chose 
one book from each class which she re- 
viewed more fully. Her choices were vol- 
ume two of Mark Sullivan’s “Our Times” 
which is entitled “America Finding Her- 
self” and Balderston’s “Here is England.” 
Mr. Bailey suggested agriculture as a prac- 
tical approach to science, and recommended 
specific books in the various sciences. 

Miss Flora M. Case, Mishawaka, intro- 
duced the symposium “Developing the 
Child’s Reading Taste” with some remarks 
on the importance of careful selection of 
books for the children’s room. She urged 
the use of lists carefully compiled by ex- 
perts where the librarian may not be able 
to examine the large variety that are pub- 
lished. Books mentioned in this connection 
as valuable guides were: The A. L. A. 
Booklist, Terman’s “Children’s Reading,” 
Oleott’s new edition of “Children’s Read- 
ing,” Becker’s “Adventures in Reading” and 
Gardner’s “Handbook to Children’s Litera- 
ture.” Starbuck’s “Guide to Literature for 
Character Training” was quoted as taking 
up the question from a useful angle, al- 
though including some less desirable titles. 
For authority in the choice of subscription 
books, the bulletin of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association Subscription Book Com- 
mittee was cited. 

Under this general subject of developing 
the child’s reading taste, Mrs. Lena Martin, 
Garrett, spoke on the possibilities of per- 
sonal supervision available for the librarian 
in the small library. Miss Edna Longley, 
South Bend, continued with an outline of 
efforts she had found to be successful in a 
library that has a separate children’s de- 
partment. She suggested the segregation 
of groups of books in a prominent place 
for a short time to increase their popularity. 
She urged the use of the story hour as a 
means of arousing interest in particular 
books of nature stories and animal and 
travel books. Mrs. G. B. Bunyan, Kendall- 


ville, spoke on the importance of securing 
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the cooperation of the parents to influence 
the reading of the best books. The means 
of working with the schools to this same 
end were discussed by Miss Blanche Mc- 
Kee, Nappanee; Mrs..C. F. White, Culver, 
and Mrs. Alice Weeks, Auburn, who out- 
lined their programs of endeavor in a thor- 
ough manner. 

After luncheon and a brief observation of 
the efficient Elkhart Public Library, the af- 
ternoon session opened with Louis J. Bailey 
in the chair. He introduced the Reverend 
Campbell Mackay, president of the local 
board, to discuss the duties of a library 
trustee. Rev. Mackay stipulated that a 
trustee should be true, loyal, trustworthy 
and endowed with certain mental capacity. 
He set as a first duty, his moral obligation 
to be not niggardly in the expenditure of 
money for increased efficiency and he made 
the choice of the librarian the important 
task. With an efficient librarian of the 
right kind, he asserted that a trustee may 
and should leave the details of administra- 
tion in her hands, including the choice of 
the staff who shall work under her, the or- 
dering and listing of books and the general 
management. He would not have the trus- 
tee be a figurehead, however, but an intel- 
ligent advisor who knows why he does ap- 
prove of the librarian’s course, and who 
watches to avoid difficulties by being a 
spokesman between the librarian and the 
public when this service is needed. 

A. E. Weaver, formerly County Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Elkhart County, pre- 
sented the subject “Rural Library Service.” 
He based his remarks on a thesis he had 
prepared for a master’s degree in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana entitled “Library and In- 
structional Material in One- and Two-room 
Schools of Elkhart County.” The useful- 
ness of township libraries held a prominent 
place in his discussion, and his decision was 
that a trustee does a good work for his 
township when he secures for it library 
service which provides the frequent ex- 
change of a good collection of books in the 
schools and service to the homes. He found 
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that where library service was not secured, 
a large percentage of the books in the 
schools were worthless. He raised the ques- 
tion of the source of supply of reference 
books for the country school when the 
library money is turned over to the library, 
and commended the action of the Elkhart 
library in providing sets of encyclopedias 
for its school collections. Miss Helen Clark 
of the State Library assured him that a 
township trustee is authorized to spend 
money from his student supplies fund for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Bailey closed the afternoon session 
with well-chosen remarks. He expressed 
the regret of the district in the loss of Miss 
Virginia Tutt for so many years Librarian 
of the South Bend Public Library. He re- 
peated the plea for a new state library 
building, urging upon all librarians and 
trustees their responsibility for influencing 
the vote of their representatives in the state 
legislature. He proposed in adjournment a 
rising vote of appreciation to Miss Corwin 
and the #lkhart Library Board for the 
courtesies extended for the pleasure of those 
in attendance at the meeting. 

There was a total of seventy librarians 
and trustees present at the meeting. Twen- 
ty libraries were represented. 

FLORA M. CASE, Secretary. 


Gary, April 26th 


The district meeting at Gary was a very 
interesting and a very enjoyable one. The 
first part of the meeting was devoted to 
the “Librarian and the schools.” Mrs. W. 
E. Thaney, of the Hebron public library, 
spoke on the small town phase of this ques- 
tion and Miss Margaret Southwick, of the 
Gary public schools, spoke of the city phase. 
In Hebron, teachers send request lists to the 
library. These books are sent out to the 
schools and are changed periodically. In 
Gary, the school children are sent to the 
branch libraries during school hours at 
scheduled times. They are sent in groups 
of 35-50 and each group goes twice a week. 
Teacher librarians, paid by the school sys- 
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tem, are in charge of these groups. Most 
of the time is spent in free reading. Some 
graded instruction is also given. Over 3,000 
school children are reached by this Gary 
system. 

Miss Hazel Warren, of the State Library, 
in telling about the school work in small 
towns, suggested that the public libraries 
make a special effort to regulate their hours 
so all children would be able to go to the 
library. In speaking of library work in 
schools, she spoke of a school room that 
had a corner of the room equipped as a 
library. Children could go into this corner 
after they had completed their school work. 
Miss Warren especially stressed the im- 
portance of library instruction to school 
children. 

Mr. Hamilton stressed the importance of 
all schools, especially senior high schools 
and junior high schools, owning their own 
reference works and then depending on the 
public libraries for home reading books. 

The second topic was “Making Non- 
Fiction Popular.” Miss Hazel Long of the 
Whiting public library told of a rather 
unique plan they used. Whiting made a 
special attempt to sell non-fiction by divid- 
ing the non-fiction stacks among their staff. 
It was their duty to learn the books in 
their division and then advertise them. Miss 
Marie Wilcox of Michigan City public li- 
rary said they especially advertised their 
non-fiction through their city paper. 

This discussion was followed by a very 
interesting talk on the “Negro’s contribu- 
tion to American Literature” by Mr. Hamil- 
ton of Gary. He mentioned that this work 
was rapidly increasing; nine worthwhile 
contributions having been published during 
the two spring months. Mr. Hamilton par- 
ticularly discussed the works of Phillis 
Wheatley, Frederick Douglas, Jessie Faucet, 
Paul Dunbar and W. E. B. Du Bois. Mr. 
Hamilton has just recently compiled a list 
of books of interest to, or relating to the 
“American negro” that would be of value 
to anyone interested in this subject. 

After visiting Tolleston and Bailey branch 
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libraries luncheon was served at the Hotel 
Gary, to one hundred guests. 

The first part of the afternoon was de- 
voted to “Library Extension Service.” Miss 
Bess Banks, of the Hobart branch library, 
spoke of the value of a small town library 
being connected with a large library, such 
as the Gary public library. All registra- 
tion records are made and kept at the main 
library and all the cataloging etc., is also 
done there. A smaller supply of books is 
kept at the Hobart branch, for there is 
automobile delivery once a week from the 
main library. In discussing library exten- 
sion to city branches, it was mentioned that 
maximum work could be done within a mile 
radius, these distances depending on in- 
dustries, etc. Mr. Hamilton said that in 
Gary the distance between branches varies 
from several miles to three-fourths mile. 

In speaking of the “State Library needs” 
in connection with library extension, Mr. 
Bailey said the first and foremost need 
was a new State Library building. A reso- 
jution was voted by the district and Mr. 
Hamilton authorized to send it to repre- 
sentatives in the legislature and to the 
press. 

One of the most delightful talks of the 
day was given by Miss Bessie Glawe of the 
Indiana Harbor public library on “Some 
recent children’s books of merit.” Miss 
Glawe read some selections and displayed a 
number of books, the main ones being: 


Bacon, Peggy—Lion-hearted kitten. Mac- 
millan. $2.00 


Brooks, Walter—To and again. Knopf. 
$2.00 
Orton, H.—Prancing Pat. Stokes. $1.25 


Wells, Rhea—Peppi, the duck. Doubleday. 
$2.00 

Nicholson, William—Clever Bill. Doubleday. 
$1.00 

Field, Rachel—A little book of days. Double- 
day. $0.75 

Aldis, Dorothy—Everything and anything. 
Minton. $2.00 

Milne, A. A—Now we are six. 
$2.00 


Dutton. 
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Meigs, Cornelia—Trade Wind. Little. $2.00 
Snedeker, Caroline — Downright Dencey. 
Doubleday. $2.00 
Moon, Grace—Nadita. Doubleday. $2.00 
Miller, E. C.—Children of the Mountain 
Eagle. Doubleday. $2.00 
Mukerji, Dhan Gopal—Gay-neck. Dutton. 
$2.25 . 
Clement, Marguerite — Once in France. 
Doubleday. $2.00 
Farjeon, Eleanor—Italian peepshow. Stokes. 
$2.50 
Finger, Charles—Tales worth telling. Cen- 
tury. $3.50 
Topelius, Z—Canute Whistlewinks. Long- 
mans, $2.50 
Morley, Christopher—I know a secret. 
Doubleday. $2.00 
Zeitlin, Ida—Gessar-Khan. Doran. $5.00 
Young, Ella—Wonder Smith and his son. 
Longmans. $2.00 
Field, Rachel—Magic pawnshop. Dutton. 
$2.25 
The climax of the meeting was reached 
when Rabbi Garry August gave an address 
on “English translations from the romance 
languages.” He particularly favored French 
novels. He feels that French novels breed 
open-mindedness and tolerance, and that as 
a whole their art is unsurpassed. Rabbi 
August proved to be a powerful and inter- 
esting speaker. 
LEONA HAWVER, Secretary. 


Muncie, May 3rd 

Forty-four librarians and trustees spent 
a pleasant and profitable day attending the 
district meeting at Muncie on May 38rd. The 
session was opened with an address of wel- 
come by John Dragoo, a trustee of the 
Muncie Library. For roll call each person 
answered with a brief review of a new 
book. Mrs. Sam Matthews, librarian of Tip- 
ton, gave an interesting talk on “Populariz- 
ing non-fiction.” This was followed by a 
discussion, led by Miss Jessie Kerr of Union 
City on “Why people read trash.” A dis- 
play of the new binding materials and sev- 
eral books rebound in the various materials 
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made Miss Natalie Johnson’s talk on “Bind- 
ing” as helpful as it was interesting. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch 
which was served in the Lucina Hall cafe- 
teria at Ball Teachers’ College. During 
lunch, Miss Barcus Tichenor, college libra- 
rian, and Dean Ralph W. Noyer told their 
views regarding school and library coopera- 
tion. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Bailey pre- 
sided and Sheridan Clyde of Elwood talked 
of the “Trustee and his library” and pointed 
out the need of cooperation between the li- 
brarian and trustees. Children’s books— 
old and new was the next topic and Miss 
Lois Ringo of the Anderson library dis- 
cussed the new in children’s books and Mrs. 
Campbell, a trustee of the Anderson library, 
told of the books children used to read when 
she was young. A plan, whereby county 
libraries will serve as central supply sta- 
tions with distributing points in each town- 
ship in order that a more direct contact 
with the rural public may be maintained, 
was outlified by Louis J. Bailey of Indian- 
apolis, State Library director. The meeting 
was closed with a question box conducted 
by Miss Hazel Warren of the State Exten- 
sion Department . 

Cities sending their librarians and trus- 
tees were Noblesville, Alexandria, Tipton, 
Elwood, Indianapolis, Anderson, Union City, 
Marion, Knightstown, Lynn, Pennville, Fair- 
mount, Greenfield and Middletown. 

MRS. CORNELIA BERTSCHE, 
Secretary. 


Brookville, May 8th 

Librarians and Library trustees of south- 
eastern Indiana met at the Brookville Pub- 
lic Library, May 8th. 

At 10:30, Mr. Harry M. Stoops, presi- 
dent of the Brookville board of trustees, 
gave a very cordial greeting. 

Mr. Charles Cassel, president of the In- 
diana Trustees Association, acted as chair- 
man for the day. 

Miss Esther Hamilton, of Liberty, led 
discussion on “Binding and Its Problems.” 
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Miss Mattie Clark, of Carthage, spoke on 
“School Library and Public Library Co- 
operation.” 

Luncheon was served in the Community 
room by the Tri Kappa Sorority. 

Mr. Cassel spoke during the social hour 
which followed, also several musical num- 
bers were given. 

Mrs. J. Otis Adams very kindly opened 
the “Hermitage” and a very pleasant time 
was spent enjoying this lovely spot. On a 
drive we were shown places of historical 
interest in Brookville. 

During the afternoon session, Miss Dor- 
othy Wightman of North Vernon, read a 
paper on “Rural Library Service.” 

Miss Eunice D. Henley of the State Li- 
brary, talked on “New Children’s books.” 

Miss Nellie Jones of Cambridge City, 
told of their “Popularizing Non-fiction.” 

The day with Mrs. Corya and the Brook- 
ville Library is one to be remembered with 
great pleasure. 

NELLIE L. JONES, Secretary. 


Nashville, May 10th 

The last in the series of district meetings 
was held May 10th at Nashville, in the 
“Hills of Brown County.” Following the 
informal greetings in the lobby of the new 
and attractive Nashville House, and regis- 
tration, the meeting was called to order at 
10:30 a.m. in the assembly room of the 
hotel. Fifty-eight librarians, trustees and 
guests were present. Mrs. Helen M. Allison, 
librarian and chairman of the district, pre- 
sided and extended a cordial welcome to 
all. Mrs. Mamie Moser, trustee, supple- 
mented this welcome by reading several of 
her original verses, one especially to the 
librarians and another to the trustees. 

Louis J. Bailey, state director, in the in- 
troductory talk urged a good attendance at 
the A. L. A. meeting at West Baden. He 
recommended all librarians joining the As- 
sociation and giving all support possible. In 
mentioning the bill to be presented at the 
next legislature for a new State Library 
building, he particularly stressed the im- 
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portance of the influence to be brought to 
bear upon the representative from each dis- 
trict. The service of the State Library is 
for the state, not the city. Over 800 places 
throughout the state are receiving books 
and reference, traveling and individual loans 
and special collections. 

Miss Erma Cox, librarian of Martinsville, 
presented her topic, “Popularizing our non- 
fiction” in the form of a letter from one 
librarian to another. Her plan is to display 
appropriate non-fiction according to seasons 
and events, and to suggest the reading of 
some especially good book along with cer- 
tain popular fiction, bearing on the same 
subject, person or locality. She especially 
recommended “Polonaise,” the life of 
Chopin, “Story of Philosophy” by Durant, 
“Plays of the Year,” “Seventy Years With 
a Showman,” O’Brien’s South Seas travel 
books, and “The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 

In order to gather data of historical in- 
terest, including pictures, records, etc., the 
librarians were urged by Frank Hohen- 
berger to cooperate with the schools by 
filing the manuscripts and theses of the 
pupils on interesting local subjects. Col- 
lecting drawings, kodak pictures, in fact 
anything and everything relating to In- 
diana’s lore, should be the duty and priv- 
ilege of each librarian, as her share towards 
the preservation of valuable material. 

Miss Minta Stone, librarian of Bedford, 
led the round table discussion on “How 
we bind our books and what it costs us.” 
The advisability of magazine binding, buy- 
ing re-inforced books, the per cent of the 
yearly budget to be spent for book-binding, 
etc., were all discussed at length. 

Lunch was served in the hotel, after which 
the guests were taken to the famous Bear 
Wallow Hill, about four miles from Nash- 
ville. Here a wonderful view of the sur- 
rounding country is obtained. Marcus 
Dickey, whose home is here, told some in- 
teresting tales of the spot, and pointed out 
the place where the old Indian pitched his 
tent on this “Tepee Mountain” as it was 
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called. Mr. Hohenberger photographed the 
group around the old observatory. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
Mr. Dickey, former private secretary to 
James Whitcomb Riley and later his biog- 
rapher, who charmed all with some personal 
reminiscences of his former friend, the liter- 
ary man and poet, actor and entertainer. 
Mr. Dickey is now writing “My memories 
of James Whitcomb Riley” to be published 
in November, in which he recounts the 
peculiarities and characteristics of that man 
of genius. 

Mrs. George Bridewell of Bloomington, 
spoke on “The privileges and responsibilities 
of library trustees,” emphasizing mutual re- 
lationship between board and librarian, and 
co-operation with the State Library. 

The Nashville library board recently lost 
one of its most ardent supporters and mem- 
bers, Mrs. Ada Walters Schultz, the well 
known artist. Mr. Dickey paid a beautiful 
tribute to the memory of this friend, per- 
sonifying her as a striking example of 
“Love, the greatest thing in the world.” 

Miss Bertha Ashby, librarian of Bloom- 
ington on “Rural extension service,” traced 
the progress of rural service in the United 
States, showing that the county library 
must be the unit of service to the country 
districts. She told of Bloomington’s cam- 
paign to secure county service. The key- 
note for success must be full service and 
value for the money spent. 

Last on the program, Miss Carrie E. 
Scott gave a splendid talk on “Children’s 
books.” She distributed lists suitable for 
vacation reading, and enumerated many 
worth while books. One outstanding book 
is “The Winged Horse” by Auslander and 
Hill, a story of poetry from the ancient to 
the modern. 

Miss Warren voiced the sentiments of all 
in expressing thanks to Mrs. Allison, li- 
brarian, and to the Library Board who made 
the meeting such a success. 

MARY E. HOWELL, Secretary. 
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WEST BADEN CONFERENCE, 
MAY 28TH TO JUNE 2ND 

Many discovered an unknown Indiana by 
attending the A. L. A. conference at West 
Baden and French Lick. The hills and val- 
leys, forests and distant vistas of our south- 
ern counties gave an unexpected pleasure 
to those who had thought of Indiana only as 
a state of flat corn lands and broad fields 
of waving grain. About 1500 attended and 
of these three hundred were from Indiana. 

The weather was very pleasant, fortun- 
ately, as the June which followed recorded 
twenty-five rainy days. The arrangement 
for exhibits was an outstanding feature as 
they were as near perfect as could be. The 
large Atrium at West Baden afforded space 
for a double row in complete circle of 
commercial and professional exhibits and 
left ample space for conversation parties 
and dancing. Senator Thomas Taggart gave 
a tea on Thursday afternoon in the beauti- 
ful gardens at the French Lick hotel which 
he attended personally to welcome the mem- 
bers of the Association. For Friday night, 
which was free, a masquerade party was 
arranged on short notice and it proved a 
gay and delightful affair as four hundred 
people danced, promenaded and serpentined 
for the prizes offered for the most ingenious 
costumes. 

The general programs were well attended, 
the first only being held in the Atrium. The 
keynote struck by President Roden was a 
backward glance to past achievements as 
a preparation and viewpcint for future pos- 
sibilities. As nearly a hundred round tables, 
dinners, luncheons, section meetings, etc., 
were held as well as general sessions refer- 
ence to the program and official reports 
only can give an adequate idea of the papers 
and discussions. The presence of a delega- 
tion from Mexico gave an international tone 
to the conference. This delegation was 
headed by Sefiorita Esperanza Velasquez 
Bringas, Head of the Library department in 
the Ministry of Education of the national 
government at Mexico City. She was ac- 
companied by Sefior Joaquin Mendez Rivas, 
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Director of the National library of Mexico, 
Sefior Rafael Heliodoro Valle, of the Library 
department in the Ministry of Education, 
Senor Joaquin Diaz Mercado, Librarian, Li- 
brary of the Ministry of Education, Sefior 
Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, perpetual Sec- 
retary of the Sociedad Cientificu “Antonia 
Alzate,” and Sefior Tobias Chavez, Director 
of the University of Mexico libraries, all 
of Mexico City. This delegation in its tour 
of American libraries before the meeting 
visited the Fort Wayne public library and 
the public library and state library in In- 
dianapolis. Their interest in American con- 
ditions and methods was evident and they 
brought to the conference a fine spirit of 
co-operation and international helpfulness 
that made them seem a new form of good 
will ambassadors. 

The president of the A. L. A. appointed 
the following committee to have charge of 
all local arrangements and to co-operate 
with the secretary’s office: 

Mrs. Elibabeth Claypool Earl, Honorary 
Chairman 

Louis J. Bailey, Chairman 

W. A. Alexander 

Miss Bertha Ashby 

Miss Ethel G. Baker 

Mrs. J. F. Brenneman 

Paul Byrne 

Charles Cassel 

Miss Ethel Cleland 

Miss Margaret M. Colerick 

Miss Florence P. Crawford 

Mrs. W. R. Davidson 

William J. Hamilton 

William M. Hepburn 

Miss Erdean MacCloud 

Miss Ethel F. McCollough 

Miss Miriam Netter 

Miss Lola E. Nolte 

Miss Sylvia Oakley 

Miss Rachel Ogle 

Miss Orpha Maud Peters 

Farwell C. Rhodes 

Charles E. Rush 

Miss Carrie E. Scott 

Raymond Stout 
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Governor Ed Jackson appointed a repre- 
sentative group of trustees as official dele- 
gates from Indiana to attend the confer- 
ence. Those selected were William M. Tay- 
lor of Indianapolis, Miss Mary Pelton of 
Fowler, Mrs. Ora T. Ross of Rensselaer, 
Ora L. Wildermuth of Gary, Mrs. W. A. 
Denny of Anderson, Mrs. L. A. Weinstein 
of Kendallville, Charles H. Salm of Rock- 
port, Mrs. J. B. Wilson of Bloomington, 
Miss Permelia Boyd of Scottsburg, Charles 
Cassel of Connersville, Mrs. J. F. Brenne- 
man of Columbia City, Mrs. W. R. David- 
son of Evansville, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl of Muncie, J. V. Keeler of Hammond 
and Sheridan Clyde of Elwood. 

Mrs. Earl gave the address of welcome 
at the first general session and Mr. Bailey 
performed the same function for the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries at 
French Lick. Other Indiana speakers on the 
programs were Meredith Nicholson, R. E. 
Cavanaugh and Dr. Paul V. McNutt of In- 
diana university, Hon Julius C. Travis, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and Mary Eileen 
Ahern, former state librarian. 

We can only hope that those in attendance 
enjoyed the location and hospitality enough 
so that they will soon wish to return to 
Indiana for another Conference. 


STATE LIBRARY BUILDING 


The board of trustees of the Indiana li- 
brary and historical department has ap- 
pointed a state committee to outline the 
needs of the library to the incoming legis- 
lature which will be elected this fall. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor of Indianapolis, is chairman. 
Mr. Taylor has been president of the Board 
and was formerly chairman of the building 
committee which erected the Indianapolis 
city library. Charles N. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Pioneer’s Society, is an 
Indianapolis member as also Rabbi M. M. 
Feuerlicht. Other members are E. Arthur 
Ball of Muncie, Clem J. Richards of Terre 
Haute, former state senator and recently 
elected president of the George Rogers Clark 
Commission, L. S. Bowman of Richmond, 
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present auditor of state, and Charles T. 
Sansberry of Anderson, a leading attorney 
of the state. 

Committees waited upon the platform 
making bodies of both the Republican and 
Democratic conventions in May and both 
parties have endorsed a library program of 
increased facilities as follows: 


Republican Party Platform 
May 24, 1928 

The Indiana Library and historical depart- 
ment is an important part of our educational 
system, and it possesses property worth 
many hundred thousand dollars, many pieces 
of which property could not possibly be re- 
placed. This State Library is most inade- 
quately housed, and we urge the legislature 
at its coming session to enact some legisla- 
tion providing for a proper preservation and 
use of these valuable historical records and 
archives of the state. 


Democratic Party Platform 
June 6, 1928 
We favor adequate provision for the state 
library, to the end that the history of the 
records may be properly preserved. We 
pledge our support to the providing of 
proper housing facilities therefor. 


Representatives of the committee will be 
invited to serve in each legislative district 
of the state and it is hoped that a wide- 
spread organization may be developed to 
secure relief for the state library and make 
arrangements possible for the full develop- 
ment of a better and larger state wide 
service. 

The following resolution was adopted at 
the Gary district meeting: 

The attention of residents of Indiana and 
the legislators of the state is called to the 
imperative need of the Indiana State Li- 
brary for a new building in which to carry 
on its work. 

Besides its constant assistance to all the 
public libraries of the state, there are a full 
million of residents of Indiana who have 
no other library facilities whatsoever avail- 
able. 
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In the forty years that the State Library 
has occupied the present quarters the book 
collection has grown from 25,000 to 140,000 
volumes. It doubles in size every ten years, 
and there is not a bit more space for the 
new material which must be added con- 
stantly. The overcrowded conditions hamper 
efficient service tremendously. 

One of the most critical conditions is 
faced in the Indiana History sections. Books 
and documents are here which if lost could 
never be replaced. Priceless collections of 
bound newspapers have had to be sent to 
basement storerooms where they must be 
denied to students and are in constant dan- 
ger of fire, mold and mice. 

In view of the critical need, the librarians 
of Northern Indiana heartily endorse the 
move to obtain from the next legislature a 
new building for our State Library. 

It is moved that copies of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to the newspapers of 
this portion of the state and to the legis- 
lators from, our district. 

(Signed) Chairman, Wm. J. Hamilton, Gary 
Public Library; Secretary, Leona Haw- 
ver, Hammond Public Library. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1928 


The twenty-seventh annual summer school 
for librarians and assistants was held June 
18-Aug. 3 in the Senate Chamber, State 
House. Thirty-four students registered. Our 
limited number of 35 were accepted several 
weeks before the course began. One who 
had planned to come was not able to at the 
last minute, and it was then too late to 
register another. Miss Mary Rogers, Bloom- 
ington, had to leave at the close of the 
fifth week, on account of sickness. Thirty- 
three successfully completed the course. The 
class was very evenly balanced as to age 
and education. Two had masters degree, 
three bachelor of arts, eleven had one or 
more years of college. Many are planning 
on going to college and to library school. 
Four definitely appointed school librarians 
were in the class, six librarians and twenty- 
four assistants. 
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A visit to the National Bindery was very 
interesting, and under Mr. Schnabel’s direc- 
tion it was very instructive. On August 1 
the class visited the Noblesville Public Li- 
brary. The trip was made in a chartered 
bus, and after leaving the library, a short 
time was spent at the city park. Miss Lulu 
Miesse and members of the Library Board 
were delightful hosts and hostesses, and 
the students gained many good ideas as to 
how a good library should be administered. 

Summer Conference session of two days 
was held July 19 and 20. About one hun- 
dred and twenty-five librarians attended. 
This was the second conference, and we are 
very much pleased with the attendance and 
the interest shown. The program follows: 


Thursday Morning 

The administration of the library. 
Charles E. Rush, chairman. 

The publicity we need—and receive. 
Charles H. Compton, Assistant Libra- 
rian, St. Louis Public Library. 

The helpfulness of a plan. 

Elizabeth C. Ronan, Chief, Loan Divi- 
sion, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

Some qualities that make a good librarian. 
Amy Winslow, Assistant Librarian, 
Public Library, Indianapolis. 


Thursday Afternoon 
Books and the library. 
Louis J. Bailey, chairman. 
Advertising our book service. 
Charles H. Compton. 
Popular and notable fiction. 
Mrs. Vera Leonard, Librarian, Public 
Library, Crawfordsville. 
Some important new non-fiction books. 
Mrs. Bertha H. Gear, Public Library, 
Marion. 
Friday Morning 
Extension service of the library. 
Hazel B. Warren, chairman. 
Extension into the county. 
Bertha Ashby, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Bloomington. 
Extension in cities and townships. 
William J. Hamilton, Librarian, Public 
Library, Gary. 
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Libraries in schools. 
Virgil Stinebaugh, State School Inspec- 
tor. 
Helen M. Clark, State Library. 


Friday Afternoon 
(Cropsey Auditorium, Public Library, Penn- 
sylvania and St. Clair Streets.) 
Symposium on work with boys and girls. 
Carrie E. Scott, chairman. 
The ’teen age. 
Catherine Bailey, head of out-of-school 
division, Indianapolis Public Library. 
Discussion. 
Outstanding books of the year. 
For the youngest readers, Mary J. Cain, 
Librarian, West Indianapolis Branch. 
For the leisure hour, Mrs. Augusta P. 
Yakey, Librarian, Shelby Branch. 
For the working hour, Edna G. John- 
son, Librarian, Broadway Branch. 
Questions and discussion. 


Most of the summer school students stay- 
ed at the Blue Triangle (residence of Y. W. 
C. A.) and the associations were very 
pleasant. The second day of the session the 
staff of the Indiana State Library greeted 
all the students at an informal tea. A 
picnic in Ellenberger woods and a social 
evening at Miss Warren’s home helped the 
girls to get better acquainted, and made 
for a friendly social spirit. 


1928 Summer School Students 
Mrs. Ruth Bailey, Indianapolis 
Margaret Barnes, Laporte 
Margaret Beattie, South Bend 
Elsie C. Binhammer, Whiting 
Velma L. Brewer, Plymouth 
Edith L. Burton, Sandborn 
Mrs. Mary Clifton, Middletown 
Beryl Dannettelle, Seymour 
Clara Eigenmann, Rockport 
Hazel Geier, Gary 
Irene Hafron, South Bend 
Margaret A. Hager, Terre Haute 
Rachel Hanes, Vincennes 
Dorcas Harger, Bridgeport 
Katherine Hougland, Bloomington 
Lola Johnson, Indianapolis 
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Bess Lanham, Crawfordsville 

Mrs. Charles Lawshe, Swayzee 
Charlotte Lucas, Frankfort 

Marie L. Lucier, Vincennes 

Mrs. Ruth Mayfield, Auburn 

Pearl McConnell, North Vernon 
Mrs. Belva M. Mitchell, Thorntown 
Elizabeth Radcliffe, Indianapolis 
Mary E. Rogers, Bloomington (five weeks) 
Frances L. Ruprecht, Union City 
Dorothy Seider, South Bend 
Virginia Small, Linton 

Mrs. Bertha Thompson, Wingate 
Marie Torr, Bicknell 

Winifred L. Van Vactor, Plymouth 
Dorothy Washburn, Fowler 
Elizabeth Van Winkle, Gary 
Marjorie J. Yoder, Nappanee 


WAYS OF OBSERVING BOOK WEEK 
November 11-17 

Just as the year’s work is getting nicely 
started Book Week comes along to give 
librarians a chance to play up good book 
ideas and stimulate public interest in the 
library, in books and better reading habits. 
It is an opportunity that if well taken the 
library will realize on all the year following. 
Past numbers of the Occurrent will give 
suggestions of how others have put into 
practice various ideas. We have asked the 
privilege of reprinting here a summary of 
methods from the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin which gives a clear outline of possibili- 
ties. 


Addresses on children’s reading for parents. 
Awarding vacation reading club diplomas. 
Book talks in grades and high schools. 
Book lists in local papers. 
Book orders taken for patrons. 
Contests: 
Poster and essay contests. 
Guessing contests—book characters or 
titles from pictures or representations. 
Hidden title contests. 
Vote on most popular books. 
Displays in store windows. 
Distribution of lists. 
Earn-a-book projects. 
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Essay contests: 

A book I have liked. 

The book I like best. 

My favorite book character. 

Reading and owning books. 

Indiana authors. 

Exhibits: 

Books for Christmas gifts. 

Good editions. 

Books of long ago. 

50 good books for high school age. 

A model home library (in book case made 
by Manual Training department). 

Articles made from suggestions found in 
books. 

Dolls dressed to represent book char- 
acters. 

Cardboard, paper, and clay representa- 
tions of characters from books. 

Map of good stories and other maps. 

Gold stars for cards of all children drawing 
books during the week. 

Instruction in use of library for school 
children. 

Library cards issued to children not bor- 
rowers. 

Motion pictures: 

Slides advertising the week. 
Books films. 

Musical program featuring numbers asso- 
ciated with books (Hansel and Gretel, 
Robin Hood, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream). 

Open house at library: 

Tea and cakes served. 
Tea for grade teachers. 

Plays, Pageants and Impersonation of book 
characters. (See list below). 

Sermons in local churches. 

Special days during week: 

Mother’s day, Boy Scout’s day—or Fairy 
book day, travel day, etc. 

Story hours. 

Women’s Clubs—program devoted to books 
and reading. 

Cooperating agencies: 

Schools 

Women’s Clubs 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Churches 
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Motion picture theaters 
Local Merchants 
Normal schools 
Boy and Girl Scouts 
Rotary, Lions and other clubs 
Local newspapers 
Slogans: 
Better books in the home. 
Find it in books. 
Earn a book—buy a book. 
Better books for better children. 
Books “from nursery rhyme to grown up 
time.” 


Plays Appropriate for Book Week 
Book Week Plays 
Children’s classics in dramatic form, 
Stevenson. Houghton. 
The Ever-Ever land, by Barbee in collection called 
Let’s pretend. Denison. 
Friends in Bookland, by Hope. Macmillan. 
Pasteur, by Guitry. (in Dickinson, Chief contempor- 
ary dramatists 2d ser. Houghton). 
Scenes from the great novelists, by Fogarty. Allen. 
Story terrace, by Atchinson. Wilson. 
Fairy Tale Plays 
Cinderella, and five other fairy plays, by Barbee. 
Denison. 
Fairy tale plays and how to act them, by Bell. 
Longmans. 
Magic whistle, and other fairy tale plays, by Nesbitt. 
Longmans. 
Punch and Judy. (in Moses. A treasury of plays 
for children. Little). 
Red Riding Hood, by Thomasson. Penn. 
Seven plays of fairy days, by Lodge. Humphrey. 
The silver thread, and other folk plays for young 
people, by Mackay. Holt. 
Sleeping Beauty, by Mitchell. French. 
Snow queen, by Grimball. Woman’s Press. 
Snow White and the seven dwarfs, by White. French. 
Three fairy plays, by Harcourt. French. 
Plays from Favorite Books 
Alice in Wonderland, by Carroll. (In Moses. A 
treasury of plays for children. Little 1921). 
Barnaby Lee, by Bennett (in Lutkenhaus. Plays for 
school children. Century. 
Cranford, by Gaskell, adapted by Merington. Duffield. 
The Gold Bug, by Poe, dramatized by Hare. Denison. 
Hiawatha, by Longfellow; dramatized by Holbrook. 
Houghton. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, by Burnett. French. 
Little Men, play, by Alcott, adapted by E. L. Gould. 
Little. 
Little Women, play, by Alcott, adapted by E. L. Gould. 
Little. 
Master Skylark, by Bennett (in Lutkenhaus. 
for school children. Century.) 


book 5, by 


Plays 
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Miles Standish, by Ashby. Elkin Mathews. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, by Rice. 

The piper, by Peabody. Houghton. 

Rip Van Winkle, by Irving, adapted by Arnold. 
Owen. 

——, by Irving, adapted by Burke. Funk. 

Forty minute plays from Shakespeare, by Barker. 
Macmillan. 

Lamb. Shakespeare for the young; ed. by Gollancz; 
with songs set to music. Duffield (Individual plays). 

Treasure island, by Stevenson. Goodman. (in Moses. 
Another treasury of plays for children. Little.) 


French. 


NEW POSTAL RATES 


On July 1st, 1928, a new parcel post rate, 
especially for library books, went into effect. 
It reduces the rate on books sent and re- 
turned between libraries and to patrons to 
3 cents for the first pound and one cent 
for each additional pound. Books can only 
be sent within the state and the library 
must register with the post office depart- 
ment by application through the local post- 
master. This reduced rate, about half of the 
regular rate, should be used extensively in 
mailing out books to library patrons in the 
country and will save libraries considerable 
sums in postage on books from state li- 
braries. The federal postal department will 
feel that the measure is a failure unless 
libraries, because of the lower rate, make 
a greater use of the mailing privilege. 

Committees and members of the American 
Library Association have been urging this 
legislation for years with hearings in Con- 
gress after Congress. Its successful con- 
clusion makes it all the more desirable that 
libraries take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity now granted them. For the benefit 
of those who may not have secured copies 
of the postal laws and regulations a copy 
of section 44412 is presented here. 


Order No. 7791. 

Effective July 1, 1928, the Postal Laws 
and Regulations are amended by the addi- 
tion of the following as section 444%: 

“Sec. 44414. Books, consisting wholly of 
reading matter and containing no adver- 
tising matter other than incidental an- 
nouncements of books, when sent by public 
libraries, organizations, or associations not 
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organized for profit and none of the net 
income of which inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual, as a serv- 
ice to county or other unit libraries, or as 
a loan to readers, or when returned by the 
latter libraries or readers to such public 
libraries, organizations, or associations shall 
be charged with postage at the rate of 3 
cents for the first pound or fraction thereof, 
and 1 cent for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof, except that the rates now 
or hereafter prescribed for third or fourth 
class matter shall apply in every case where 
such rate is lower than the rate prescribed 
herein for books under this classification: 
Provided, That this rate shall apply only 
to such books as are addressed for local 
delivery, for delivery in the first, second, or 
third zone, or within the State in which 
mailed. 

“Public libraries, organizations, or asso- 
ciations before being entitled to the forego- 
ing rates shall furnish to the Postmaster 
General under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, satisfactory evidence that none of 
the net income of such organizations inures 
to the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual.” (Sec. 7 (d), act of May 29, 
1928.) 

2. When any public library, organization, 
or association desires to mail books to 
county or other unit libraries or as a loan 
to readers at the rate of postage provided in 
this section such library, organization, or as- 
sociation shall first submit to the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Division of 
Classification, through the postmaster at the 
office where it is desired to mail the books, 
a request for such privilege, together with 
satisfactory evidence, such as its articles of 
incorporation, constitution, by-laws, etc., to 
establish that the library, organization, or 
association is not organized for profit and 
none of its net income inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual. No 
books shall be accepted for mailing under 
the provisions of this section until such 
evidence has been furnished and the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General has approved 
the request of the applicant. 
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38. Books mailed under the provisions of 
this section must consist wholly of reading 
matter and contain no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of 
books. Parcels of such books when mailed 
by or returned to an authorized library, 
organization, or association shall bear over 
the return card of the sender in the upper 
left corner of the address side, an indorse- 
ment reading “Contents: Books. Mailed 
under section 444%, P. L. & R.” 

4. Books to be entitled to be mailed by 
an authorized library, organization, or as- 
sociation at the reduced rates prescribed in 
this section must be sent as a service to a 
county or other unit library or as a loan to 
readers. Books may be returned to an au- 
thorized library, organization, or associa- 
tion at the rates prescribed in this section 
only by a county or other unit library, or 
by a reader to whom the books have been 
sent as a loan. 

HARRY S. NEW, 
Postmaster General. 


DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 
By Virginia C. Lincoln 


At the American Library Association con- 
vention in May, the John Newberry Medal 
was awarded to Dhan Gopal Mukerji as the 
author of “Gay Neck,” “the most significant 
contribution to American literature for chil- 
dren during the year 1927.” 

Mr. Mukerji is a comparatively young 
man, of rather slight but very wiry build. 
He is noticeably keen and alert, and much 
more observing than the average American. 
Doubtless these characteristics are due in 
part to his early training in India, where 
he was carefully instructed in the way of 
the tiger and leopard before being sub- 
jected to the risk of booklearning. 

Mr. Mukerji, at my request, quickly 
sketched the story of his life, which is to 
be found in more complete form, in his 
book “Caste and Outcast.” 

“I was a Hindu of Brahmin parentage,” 
he began. “I was born and brought up in 
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a small village near Calcutta. Our house 
was near the edge of the forest not far 
from the town. My grandfather, father, 
mother, my brothers and sisters and I—all 
lived on the outskirts of this town. 

“My mother was a very simple woman. 
She did not know how to read or write but 
despite this fact, she taught us many 
legends and much beautiful poetry. 

“My father was a lawyer by profession, 
though his real talent was in music. Often- 
times he would take me with him when he 
went to play for the different rajahs. 

“As we were Brahmins, we had charge 
of the village temple which had been in the 
family for generations. As Brahmins also, 
it was our right to receive initiation into 
the priesthood at fourteen years of age. 

“The time came when I was to be a 
priest. After initiation, I renounced the 
world and entered upon a two-year period 
of beggary, as is the custom in our coun- 
try. It is the law of the priesthood that 
before officiating in the temple, you must 
go begging from door to door. 

“So I journeyed to Benares with two or 
three other priests, and after seeing 
Benares, I started for the hills. It took us 
six months to get there. Each night we 
stopped and begged a lodging; sometimes 
we traveled with the caravans, sometimes 
with the strolling players. 

“When I came home, I took up the life 
of a priest. But it did not suit me and 
after a year’s trial I gave it up. Then I 
went with the caravans into the Himalayas 
and brought back shawls which I sold. This 
wearied me very soon, and I returned home 
to enter the University of Calcutta. 

“Study could not help me; my soul hun- 
gered still for space, for some unattainable 
good that remained unrealized except as a 
continual gead to my unsatisfied spirit. I 
was given an opportunity, through a travel- 
ing scholarship, of going to Japan to study 
industrial machinery in order to learn West- 
ern scientific methods of production. I 
wanted to improve India by means of West- 
ern materialism. 

“T did not stay long in Japan, however, 
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because an Indian advised me to go to 
America and I took his advice. 

“I came here as a penniless immigrant. 
Incidentally, I went to college. I had to 
work my way through college by working 
in the fields and in the factories, and by 
scrubbing and washing dishes when nothing 
better presented itself. I found colleges 
were places where the young barbarians are 
at play. It is the only place where you can 
play,” he finished. 

“How did you happen to write your 
stories?” I asked Mr. Mukerji. 

He smiled and said very simply: 

“Everything I have done in my life was 
an accident. Some friends of mine said to 
me, ‘You know all about Indian life, a 
region no Anglo-Saxon has ever penetrated 
as you have done. Why not tell of it to the 
world?’ The outcome of this conversation 
was that I wrote ‘Caste and Outcast.’ 

“Then I told my story of an elephant to 
somebody else, who suggested I put it in 
writing. That is how ‘Kari, the Elephant’ 
came to be written. Many of my other 
children’s stories are the result of tales I 
have told my own son. When they pass 
his censorship, I know that other little boys 
and girls are going to like them too. So I 
put them into writing. 

Two of these children’s books are “Jungle 
Beasts and Men,” and “Hari, the Jungle 
Lad.” 

“Generally my stories come out in chil- 
dren’s magazines first,” remarked Mr. Mu- 
kerji, “and then they are put into book 
form. All the boys’ magazines rejected 
‘Gay-Neck.’ As it turned out, ‘Gay-Neck, 
the Story of a Pigeon’ and ‘Kari, the Ele- 
phant,’ are the most popular among my 
children’s stories. But I think the elephant 
story will outlive the pigeon story,” he con- 
cluded. And then he added, as an after- 
thought: “Just think, not one of my books 
has been written in less than eighteen 
months and yet not one is more than 50,000 
words long!” 

I asked Mr. Mukerji what book in his 
estimation represented his best work. And 
this was his reply: 
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“The only book that I was born to write . 
was ‘The Face of Silence,’ and this had 
only a very small appeal.” 

His book called “My Brother’s Face” is 
dedicated to his charming American wife. 
This is the story of the author’s return to 
India after twelve years’ absence. He sees 
again his brother and sister, after many 
years’ separation. Six chapters in this book 
are devoted to the remarkable story of his 
brother. Many interesting passages occur, 
such as the following, which he wrote after 
deprecating the conditions as he found 
them on his return to Calcutta: 

“Yet it is my own town, and I love it. 
The language of Bengal is spoken there as 
nowhere else. Every tongue has the style 
of Tagore’s prose, pellucid, haunting, 
wicked. The first Bengali sentence that Cal- 
cutta spoke to me on my return was: ‘Come, 
amuse thyself with kind words; the day is 
young, and we all know that life is brief as 
a sparrow’s hop.’ The speech of men is the 
ring of gold in which may shine the precious 
stone of Thought and there is no speech as 
attractive as Bengali, unless it be Spanish 
—‘a language of caprice and orderliness’.” 

—Extract from The Writer. 


LIBRARIES IN INDIANA 


(The following article was prepared for 
the Library Journal and was published in 
the number for April 15th, 1928 with seven 
illustrations. It is reprinted here for the 
benefit of the record and because it may 
reach some who have not seen it before.) 

Library beginnings in Indiana go back to 
the days when Indiana Territory was the 
western frontier—now the states of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Will- 
iam Henry Harrison was governor, later to 
become president as “Old Tippecanoe.” “At 
a meeting of a number of citizens of Vin- 
cennes and its vicinity at William Hays’ 
home, on the 20th of July, 1806, met those 
who were desirous to promote the forma- 
tion of a circulating library. Governor Har- 
rison was called to the chair and Benjamin 
Parke appointed secretary.” The Vincennes 
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library company thus begun was active un- 
til the Civil War, a catastrophe which seri- 
ously affected many well planned educa- 
tional schemes. 

In November of the same year the ter- 
ritorial legislature incorporated Vincennes 
University and “for the purpose of procur- 
ing a library” and other apparatus, the 
trustees were authorized to establish a lot- 
tery and to raise thereby not to exceed 
$20,000. In later years the lottery was 
claimed as a “vested right.” It took the 
Federal Supreme Court to dissolve it as 
late as 1888, and the library is said to have 
benefited only to the extent of $3,000. Both 
libraries exist today and the Vincennes Pub- 
lic Library is very prosperous after its 
many transmutations in form. 

This same good Benjamin Parke it was 
who introduced a resolution in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1816 asking that the 
General Assembly appropriate money “to 
the purchase of books for a library for the 
use of the legislature and other officers of 
governmeiit.” True enough the Assembly 
took nine years to make the appropriation, 
but at that the Indiana State Library is one 
of the first half dozen established in this 
country. 

Until 1841 the Secretary of State was ex 
officio librarian but received an extra $125 
annually for performing his duties. Since 
that date twenty-four librarians have been 
elected by the legislature or appointed by 
state boards. Best remembered of these 
perhaps are John B. Dillon, early historian, 
Nathaniel Bolton, Jacob P. Dunn, Miss Mary 
Eileen Ahern, William E. Henry and De- 
marchus C. Brown. In 1903 the use of 
books from the State Library was extended 
to the people of the state, since when the 
growth of the library has been greatly in- 
creased and its “mail-order” service much 
extended. In a total of 140,000 volumes it 
has a notable collection of Indiana material, 
having devoted special attention to local 
history for many years. In this collection 
books are supplemented by pamphlets, 
maps, broadsides, photographs, thousands 
of manuscripts and a collection of five thou- 
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sand bound volumes of Indiana newspapers. 
The collection of public documents is very 
complete along Federal lines, good in state 
documents, and has a representative selec- 
tion of Parliamentary papers. The John H. 
Holliday collection on the Civil War of six- 
teen hundred volumes and many pamphlets 
is a valuable one. The State Library has 
the only circulating collection of books for 
the blind in Indiana. 

When Indiana became the nineteenth 
state in the Union it had a population of 
63,897 scattered through thirteen counties 
along the Ohio and Wabash rivers. New 
interest in county libraries serves to recall 
that this 1816 Constitutional Convention 
provided that “at least ten per cent be re- 
served out of the proceeds of the sale of 
town lots in the seat of justice of (each) 
such county for the use of a public library 
for such county.” Additional legislation 
was provided as necessary so that the 1850 
census shows fifty-eight county libraries 
containing 46,000 volumes. With the in- 
crease of population dissatisfaction de- 
veloped with a small collection of books 
located at the county seat. This was voiced 
in the new school law which followed the 
adoption of a new constitution in 1852. This 
was ascribed to Robert Dale Owen of New 
Harmony and Caleb Mills, “father of free 
schools” in Indiana. The libraries, along 
with the new free schools, were placed on 
a township basis and in three years $270,000 
collected and spent for books which were 
distributed among the townships, about 
three hundred volumes in each. The books 
were thoroughly appreciated and abundant- 
ly read but for lack of annual funds to add 
and repair books they rapidly decreased in 
usefulness. War years prevented attempts 
to revive interest in them and their influ- 
ence gradually dwindled. One interesting 
development at this period was the “Ma- 
clure” libraries. William Maclure, the first 
president of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Science and a man of large fortune, was as- 
sociated with Robert Dale Owen at New 
Harmony in Posey County. Not only was 
he a patron and friend of science, but he 
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was interested in helping the working 
classes, choosing workmen’s institutes as 
his favorite agency. With Owen he had 
joined in establishing the New Harmony 
Workingmen’s Institute in 1838, still active 
and one of the largest educational projects 
enjoyed by any small town in the state. On 
his death in 1840 his will provided for the 
donation of five hundred dollars “to any 
club or society of laborers who may estab- 
lish, in any part of the United States, a 
reading and lecture room with a library of 
at least one hundred volumes.” Because of 
litigation the distribution of funds was not 
begun until 1855, but in four years one hun- 
dred and forty-four associations (“Work- 
ingmen’s,” “Mechanics,” “Literary”) re- 
ceived donations in eighty-nine of the 
state’s ninety-two counties. A small num- 
ber were given in Illinois also. Because of 
the lack of proper conditions for perpetua- 
tion the Maclure libraries suffered the same 
fate as the township libraries. They did 
a great service in their day, however, and 
many a man of the last generation looked 
back with gratitude to their influence. 

The lesson was not lost that libraries 
wear out and must be replenished, that they 
must be organized and protected by those 
interested in them. Legislation from the 
’70s onward provided various means of or- 
ganization, through school boards, private 
and semi-public bodies. The establishment 
of the Public Library Commission in 1899 
through the interest of the Union of Lit- 
erary Clubs proved to be the beginning of 
a new era. The enactment of a new law in 
1901 giving liberal powers to a town or 
township library board together with Mr. 
Carnegie’s gifts which began at that time, 
have led to the permanent establishment of 
many libraries. There have been erected 
164 Carnegie buildings at a cost of $2,508,- 
664. As a result of other gifts and taxa- 
tion twenty-eight additional buildings have 
been built costing another two million dol- 
lars. In all there are registered two hun- 
dred and fifteen public libraries. The 
largest of these is the Indianapolis Public 
Library with its exceptionally beautiful cen- 
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tral building, its seventeen branches, 450,- 
000 volumes, over a hundred thousand bor. 
rowers and an annual circulation well over 
the two million mark. It is a notable ex- 
ample of the best American public library 
practice with its specialized children’s work, 
school cooperation, adult education service, 
technology, art and medical collections and 
special teachers’ and business branches. 
The other. first class cities—Fort Wayne, 
Evansville, South Bend, Gary and Terre 
Haute—have each developed outstanding 
city systems, the first two also giving 
county service. 

The law permits town library service to 
be extended to townships and 157 libraries 
have taken advantage of this to give rural 
service to some 312 townships. Advan- 
tageous as this is there are still over six 
hundred townships without any local library 
service. The county has begun to be recog- 
nized as a workable unit and thirteen of 92 
counties have been organized on that basis. 
Nearly all of these counties are receiving 
very good rural service and the good ex- 
ample should prove contagious. Allen, Van- 
derburgh and Cass counties with well de- 
veloped city libraries at Fort Wayne, Evans- 
ville and Logansport to support them have 
shown a large measure of success. With 
nearly one-third of the state’s population 
without any local library there is still a 
large opportunity for development for which 
the county library alone seems an adequate 
solution. 

The Public Library Commission devoted 
special attention to helping local librarians 
and libraries by giving summer instruction. 
Over eight hundred and fifty librarians and 
assistants have attended these courses which 
began in 1901. The first library institute 
to be held in the United States is said to 
have been conducted by Miss Cornelia Mar- 
vin in the Indianapolis public library in 
1896. District meetings have supplemented 
the larger annual meetings of the Indiana 
Library Association, and with the many per- 
sonal visits of library organizers for the 
Commission, have served to establish stand- 
ards of good service. The traveling libra- 
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ries of the Commission have filled a great 
place in the state in reaching out to small 
communities and little neighborhoods and 
in helping struggling libraries. Since 1899 
over seven hundred thousand volumes have 
been sent out to nearly thirteen thousand 
associations. More recently special atten- 
tion has been given to organizing and es- 
tablishing standards for high school libra- 
ries. By personal visiting and help in or- 
ganizing and in cooperation with the State 
Department of Public Instruction desirable 
results are being accomplished. Since 1926 
the work of the Commission has been car- 
ried on as an extension division of the State 
Library, all library and historical work 
having been placed in one state department. 

Indiana University was provided for 
legally in 1820 but did not open until 1824 
at Bloomington. Naturally a library was 
of first importance, but fire first in 1854 
and again in 1883 totally destroyed its book 
collections. It is now a library of nearly 
200,000 books with excellent special col- 
lections i Greek and Latin, French (Moli- 
ére strong), mathematics and English lit- 
erature. A new addition last year doubled 
the size of the building which is one of the 
finest buildings on the campus. Purdue 
University at Lafayette has the state’s agri- 
cultural and technical colleges and its li- 
brary of 75,000 volumes is strong in its 
special fields. It is an attractive modern 
building and is particularly well organized. 

Indiana has two state normal schools, at 
Terre Haute and Muncie, the first being 
much older and with a fine library of 105,- 
000 volumes in a good building. A number 
of small colleges were early organized and 
have good library facilities, Hanover, Wa- 
bash, Franklin, DePauw and Earlham. 
Notre Dame University near South Bend 
possesses a notable library building, com- 
paratively new, and a good collection of 
185,000 volumes. It has received two im- 
portant botanical collections from Edward 
Lee Green and Julius Arthur Nieuwland 
(7,000 volumes). Dr. J. A. Zahm left it his 
Dante collection of 2,800 volumes and his 
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library on South America. It has also a 
3,000 volume collection on Irish history and 
literature. 

The College of Missions (at Butler Col- 
lege) in Indianapolis has a special mission- 
ary collection of 9,000 volumes particularly 
strong on Tibet. The Cathedral building 
at Vincennes is one of the interesting libra- 
ries of the state because of its age, its old 
books and early archives. One-half of its 
15,000 volumes were printed before the 17th 
century and its parish records antedate the 
Revolution. St. Anselm’s Abbey library at 
St. Meinrad is a monastic library of 30,000 
volumes used by students and professors. 
Devoted to scholastic subjects, it is strong 
in Latin and German works. 

Law libraries have their strongest rep- 
resentative in the State Law Library of 
80,000 volumes under the control of the Su- 
preme Court. Indiana University has a Law 
School library and the Indianapolis Bar As- 
sociation has 30,000 volumes in its library. 
Medicine is best represented in the Indiana 
University School of Medicine library and 
the collection of 12,000 volumes in the In- 
dianapolis Public Library. The South Bend 
Public Library also has a special medical 
collection gathered and fostered by the 
county medical society. 

It is interesting to know that the public 
libraries in Indiana in the last year as re- 
ported received from taxation $1,700,000 
and in gifts, fines, etc., $110,000; that they 
contain 3,100,000 volumes which circulated 
over 13,000,000 times among two million of 
the population and that forty-two per cent 
of those with access to local libraries are 
registered card-holders and the expenditure 
per capita is over ninety cents. The 
strength and position of libraries in In- 
diana at the present time is largely due 
to the devoted, careful work and guidance 
of those who have been foremost during the 
past thirty years. The trials and experi- 
ments of the past seem to be replaced by 
permanent ideals and progress for the 
future is well grounded in present achieve- 
ments. —L. J. B. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST IN THE HOME 
Compiled by Ruth Latshaw 


If the librarian were asked to name the 
greatest modern publisher, the reply might 
well be: “The United States government.” 
Our national printing office is constantly 
issuing a stream of publications which are 
invaluable to the library and to the home. 
The more these documents are studied the 
more apparent their usefulness becomes, 
especially to the library with limited book 
funds; for these publications are issued at 
a very low cost, usually a fraction of the 
price of similar publications obtained from 
other sources. They are unbiased and con- 
tain reliable information based upon the 
work of specialists. The publications of our 
national government include a great deal 
of material which is of particular interest 
to the home maker. The compiler of the 
following list has chosen from the avail- 
able lists and bibliographies more than 150 
individual titles of interest, has examined 
each of these publications, and selected 
sixty which seemed most useful. There are, 
of course, many other documents which are 
omitted not because of lack of interest, but 
simply because this list was necessarily 
limited in extent. The following publica- 
tions are in paper bindings unless other- 
wise stated. They may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
a total cost of $6.30, or an average of about 
ten cents for each publication. Might not 
an exhibit of this material be attractive 
and interesting to many patrons of the 
library ? 

THE HOUSE 
Planning—Building—Heating—Furnishing 
U. S. Standards bureau. 


How to own your own home. 1923. 5c 

A brief discussion of the choice of a location, how 
much one can afford to pay, how to finance the pur- 
chase, house plans and construction, and the cost of 
maintaining a home. 


U. S. Commerce department. Building code 
committee. 


Recommended minimum requirements for 
small dwelling construction; report of Build- 
ing code committee, July 20, 1922. 1922. 
Illus. diagrs. 15c 

Practical information which the home builder 
should have at hand, in order to know whether he 
is receiving the best service. Presented in terms 
which are not too technical for the average person. 
U. S. Public roads bureau. 

Chimneys and fireplaces, how to build 
them; by A. M. Daniels. 1921. (Agricul- 
ture department. Farmers’ bulletin 1230) 
5¢ 

Suitable design and construction in order to secure 
greater comfort, safety, and economy in heating. 
Many illustrations and diagrams. 

U. S. Public roads bureau. 

Domestic oil burner, by Arthur H. Sen- 
ner. 1927. 

(Agriculture department. 
cular 405) 10c 

Discusses the selection, adjustment, and care of an 
oil-burning furnace, its safety and efficiency, and the 
cost of operating compared with a coal burner. 


Department cir- 


U. S. Mines bureau. 

Saving fuel in heating a house, by L. P. 
Breckenridge and S. B. Flagg. 1915. 
(Mines technical paper 97) 5c 

Treats of the economical operation of hot air, hot 
water, and steam heating plants. Although not so 
recent as Mines technical paper 199 (‘‘Five ways of 
saving fuel in heating houses,” 1918), this is a more 
detailed and helpful discussion. 

U. S. Public health service. 

Sewage disposal for suburban and coun- 
try homes. 1926. (Public health reports, 
supplement 58) 10c 

Gives specifications and diagrams showing practical 
methods of constructing an effective system. 
U. S. Mines bureau. 

Waste and correct use of natural gas in 
the home, by Samuel S. Wyer. 1920. 
(Mines technical paper 257) 5c 

The correct position for the burners, how to make 


adjustments for high or low pressure, the best methods 
to use in house heating, etc. 


U. S. Home economics bureau. 
Convenient kitchens, by Greta Gray. 1926. 
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(Agriculture department. Farmers’ bul- 
letin 1518) 5c 

How to plan and equip the kitchen as a good work- 
shop. A number of plans are reproduced, and there 
is a brief section on remodeling. 


U. S. Home economics bureau. 
Floors and floor coverings. 
riculture department. 

1219) 5e¢ 

A discussion of wood floors and their finishing; of 
other kinds of floors, such as stone, concrete, com- 
position and tile; of rugs, carpets, and linoleum— 
the various types, their care and cleaning. 


1921. (Ag- 
Farmers’ bulletin 


U. S. Home economics bureau. Textiles 
and clothing division. 

Principles of window curtaining, by Mary 
Aleen Davis. 1926. (Agriculture depart- 
ment. Farmers’ bulletin 1516) 10c 

A guide in selecting, making, and hanging curtains 
for beauty, durability, and economy. 
U. S. Agriculture department. 

lation service. 

Farm home conveniences, by Madge J. 
Reese. Rev. ed. 1922. (Farmers’ bulletin 
927) 5e 

Includes the fireless cooker, iceless refrigerator, dish 
drainer, serving tray, folding ironing board, shower 
bath, ete. 


States re- 


FOODS, COOKING, AND DIET 
U. S. Home economics office. 

Good proportions in the diet, by Caroline 
L. Hunt. 1923. (Agriculture department. 
Farmers’ bulletin 1313) 5c 

Meal planning to secure the correct amount and 
kinds of food. Shows what should be needed for a 
week’s supply of food for an average family. 

U. S. Federal board for vocational educa- 
tion. 

Use and preparation of food. 1919. (Bul- 
letin 35: Home economics series no. 3) 20c 

Takes up the various classes of food: Fruits, milk, 
fats, meats, pastry, and sweets. Includes a section 
on marketing. 

U. S. Home economics bureau. 

Home baking, by Charlotte Chatfield. 
1925. (Agriculture department. Farmers’ 
bulletin 1450) 5c 

Includes recipes for making bread, cakes, pies, rolls, 
ete. 

U. S. Agricultural economics bureau. 

Commercial cuts of meat, by W. C. Davis. 
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1924. (Agriculture department. 
ment circular 300) 5c 
A useful aid in marketing. The various cuts of 


beef, veal, lamb, mutton, and pork are described and 
illustrated with charts. 


Depart- 


U. S. Agriculture department. 
Milk and its uses in the home. 

(Farmers’ bulletin 1859) 5c 
Discusses the composition, food value, and digesti- 

bility of milk; pasteurization and care of milk in 


the home; milk products, and the use of milk in 
cooking. 


1928. 


U. S. Home economics office. 

Eggs and their value as food, by C. F. 
Langworthy. 1917. (Agriculture depart- 
ment. Department bulletin 471) 5c 

Direction for cooking and serving eggs, with a 
chapter on egg substitutes. 

U. S. Fisheries bureau. 

Canned salmon, pink and chum, with 
recipes for using them; by Henry O’Malley. 
Rev. ed. 1926. (Economics circular 48) 5c 

44 ways of preparing salmon are suggested, and 
there is an introduction explaining its food value. 

U. S. Agriculture department. 

Canning fruits and vegetables at home, 
by Louise Stanley. 1926. (Farmers’ bul- 
letin 1471) 5c 


Tells the causes of spoilage, and the temperature 
required to destroy bacteria. Has a chapter on the 
pressure cooker. 


U. S. Agriculture department. States rela- 
tion service. 
School lunches, by Caroline L. Hunt. 
1916. (Farmers’ bulletin 712) 5c 


Recipes and practical suggestions as to how to give 
the child the most suitable food. 


HOUSEHOLD PROBLEMS 


U. S. Home economics bureau. 

Planning your family expenditures, by 
Chase G. Woodhouse. 1926. (Agriculture 
department. Miscellaneous circular 68) 5c 


How to make a budget and keep a record of ex- 
penses. 


U. S. Agriculture department. Farm man- 
agement office. 
Farm household accounts, by W. C. Funk. 


1918. (Farmers’ bulletin 964) 5c 


Most of the methods suggested for keeping accounts 
could be used in any household. 
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U. S. Standards bureau. 
Materials for the household. 
(Standards circular 70) 25c 


Standards of quality, tests, and uses of structural 
materials, flexible materials, stationery, cleansing 
agents, preservatives, fuels, illuminants, lubricants, 
ete. 


U. S. Standards bureau. 
Measurements for the household. 
(Circular 55) 45c 
Information on units, methods and instruments of 
measuring, and how to assure correct measurement ; 
thermometers in relation to heat and proper humidity ; 
eauses of hich electricity and gas bills. 


1917. 


1915. 


U. S. Public roads bureau. 

Simple plumbing repairs in the home, by 
George M. Warren. 1925. (Agriculture 
department. Farmers’ bulletin 1460) 5c 


What to do in case of leaking faucets, clogged or 
frozen pipes, and how to make repairs with simple 
tools. 


U. S. Agriculture department. States rela- 
tion service. 

Housecleaning made easier, by Sarah J. 
MacLeod. 1921. (Farmers’ bulletin 1180) 
5c 

Labor saving ideas and methods of cleaning walls, 
floors, furniture, china, copper, brass, aluminum, 
nickel, zinc, and refrigerators. 


U.S. Home economics bureau. Textiles and 
clothing division. 
Methods and equipment for home laun- 
dering. 1926. (Agriculture department. 
Farmers’ bulletin 1497) 5c 


Suggests how to eliminate drudgery by using good 
supplies and modern equipment and methods. 


U. S. Animal industry bureau. 

Some common disinfectants, by M. Dor- 
set. Rev. ed. 1918. (Agriculture depart- 
ment. Farmers’ bulletin 926) 5c 


The efficacy and use of formaldehyde, carbolic acid, 
lime, and other disinfectants. 


U. S. Entomology bureau. 

House ants, kinds, and methods of con- 
trol; by C. L. Marlatt. 1916. (Agricul- 
ture department. Farmers’ bulletin 740) 
5e 


Information on the means of destroying this pest 
in the house and on the lawn. 
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CLOTHING 
Selection, Making, and Care 


U. S. Agriculture department. States rela- 
tion service. 

Selection and care of clothing, by Laura 
I. Baldt. 1920. (Farmers’ bulletin 1089) 
5e 

Discusses the best ways to plan and choose clothing, 
how to care for it and how to store it safely. 

U. S. Federal board for vocational educa- 
tion. 

Clothing for the family. 1919. (Bulletin 
23: Home economics series no. 1) 15c¢ 

Treats the principles of clothing, with practical 
lessons in dressmaking, millinery, and the care of 
clothing. 

U. S. Chemistry bureau. 

Leather shoes: selection and care; by F. 
P. Veitch, R. W. Frey, and H. P. Holman. 
1927. (Agriculture department. Farmers’ 
bulletin 1523) 5c 

Includes a discussion of the cleaning, 
dyeing, and repair of shoes. 

U. S. Home economics bureau. 

Selection of cotton fabrics, by Ruth 
O’Brien. 1926. (Agriculture department. 
Farmers’ bulletin 1449) 5c 

How to select appropriate fabrics for particular 
uses, how to judge the weave, finish, and fastness of 
color. Includes a glossary describing the common 
cotton fabrics. 

U. S. Home economics bureau. 

Fitting dresses and blouses, by Maude 
Campbell. 1927. (Agriculture department. 
Farmers’ bulletin 1530) 10c 

Suggestions on the selection of patterns and mate- 
rials, cutting and fitting. Practical directions for 
overcoming the difficulties which the home dress- 
maker encounters. 

U. S. Home economics bureau. 

Stain removal from fabrics, home meth- 
ods. 1926. (Agriculture department. 
Farmers’ bulletin 1474) 5c 

Gives a comprehensive list of the various stains, 
with instructions how to treat each one. 

U. S. Entomology bureau. 

Clothes moths and their control, by E. A. 
Back. 1923. (Agriculture department. 
Farmers’ bulletin 1353) 5c 

Describes the speci 


polishing, 


eo 





» rect remedies, and 


discusses the effectiveness of cedar chests and other 
methods of protection. 
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CARE OF CHILDREN 


U. S. Children’s bureau. 

Pre-natal care, by Mrs. Max West. 1915. 
4th ed., repr. 1926. (Publication no. 4: 
Care of children series 1) 5c 

Practical advice on hygiene, diet, and preparations 
to be made. 

U. S. Children’s bureau. 

Infant care. Rev. ed. 1922, repr. 1926. 
(Publication 8: Care of children series no. 
2) 10c 

Chapters on: Clothing the baby, including a list 
of necessary clothing for a new-born baby; bathing; 
feeding, breast and artificial; food for a child of one 
to two years; the sick baby; contagious diseases ; and 
food recipes. 

U. S. Children’s bureau. 

Child care: Part 1, The pre-school age; 
by Mrs. Max West. 1918. (Publication no. 
80: Care of children series no 3) 10c 

Contents deal with the food, clothing, sleep, rest, 


play, exercise, discipline, training, health and hygiene i 


of the pre-school child. 


U. S. Education bureau. 

Is your «nild ready for school? By James 
Frederick Rogers. 1926. (Health educa- 
tion series, no. 19) 10c 

Mr. Rogers advocates health examinations, and tells 
how the child’s health may be improved. 

U. S. Children’s bureau. 

What is malnutrition? by Lydia J. Rob- 
erts. Rev. ed. 1927. (Publication 59) 5c 

A clear explanation of the symptoms, causes, and 
treatment of malnutrition. 

U. S. Children’s bureau. 

Child management, by D. A. Thom. Rev. 
ed. 1925. (Publication 143) 5c 

A discussion of how to bring out the child’s best 


traits how to treat fear, anger, jealousy, and dis- 
obedience ; sex instruction. 


HEALTH OF THE FAMILY 


U. S. Federal board for vocational educa- 
tion. 

The health of the family. 1923. (Bul- 
letin 86: Home economics series 8) 25c 

Treats of personal and home health problems in 
their relation to the community—water supply, food 
supply, milk supply, sewerage. Personal hygiene: 
food, air, clothing, rest, and recreation. Home nurs- 
ing and sick room procedure. Diet in illness. 
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U. S. Public health service. 

Prevention of disease and care of the sick, 
how to keep well, and what to do in case 
of sudden illness; by W. G. Stimpson. 4th 
ed. 1923, repr. 1926. (Miscellaneous pub- 
lication 17) 75c (cloth) 


Includes a discussion of home sanitation, and a 
supplement on first aid, by R. M. Woodward. 


U. S. Education bureau. 
Better teeth, by Frederick Rogers. 
(Health education series 20) 5c 
Describes the correct formation of the teeth, decay 
and its results, and the effect of brushing the teeth. 


U. S. Standards bureau. 
Safety for the household. 
cular 75) 15¢ 
Chapters on: Electricity; Lightning; Gas; Fire; 
Hazards arising from the use of chemicals; Miscel- 
laneous hazards in the home (falls, cuts, ete.) 


1927. 


1918. (Cir- 


GARDENING 


U. S. Plant industry bureau. 

The city and suburban vegetable garden, 
by H. M. Conolly. 1918. (Agriculture de- 
partment. Farmers’ bulletin 986) 5c 

The effect of the location and the soil; how and 


what to plant; how to cultivate; the cost and the 
value of the produce. 


U. S. Agriculture department. 

Diseases and insects of garden vege- 
tables, by W. W. Gilbert and C. H. Popenoe. 
1924. (Farmers’ bulletin 1371) 10c 

Contents include: General plant pests; principal 
insects and diseases that attack garden vegetables. 
Instructions are given on how to spray. 

U. S. Plant industry bureau. 

Growing fruit for home use, by H. P. 
Gould and George M. Darrow. Rev. ed. 
1925. (Agriculture department. Farmers’ 
bulletin 1001) 10c 

Sections on obtaining nursery stock and on prun- 
ing. Contains a list of varieties suitable for different 
districts. 

U. S. Plant industry bureau. 

Beautifying the farmstead, by F. L. Mul- 
ford. 1920. (Agriculture department. 
Farmers’ bulletin 1087) 15c 

Many of the suggestions for lawns, walks, shrubs, 


trees, and vines are equally applicable to city or 
suburban homes. Well illustrated. 
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U. S. Plant industry bureau. 

Growing annual flowering plants, by L. C. 
Corbett and F. L. Mulford. 1921. (Agri- 
culture department. Farmers’ bulletin 1171) 
15c 

For their quick growth and for the cut flowers they 
furnish, annuals are very desirable. This bulletin 
discusses: cosmos, dahlia, larkspur, poinsettia, scarlet 
sage, zinnia, aster, snapdragon, poppy, pansy, and 
others. 


U. S. Plant industry bureau. 

Roses for the home, by F. L. Mulford. 
1916. (Agriculture department. Farmers’ 
bulletin 750) 5c 


Tells how to start cuttings, the kinds of roses and 
their cultivation. 


U. S. Plant industry bureau. 

Herbaceous perennials, by F. L. Mulford. 
1924. (Agriculture department. Farmers’ 
bulletin 1881) 15c 

How to grow chrysanthemums, peonies, phlox, ferns, 
hollyhock, and many other plants for gardens and 
borders. At the end there is an index of the common 
names of flowers. 


RECREATIONS AND HOBBIES 


U. S. Standards bureau. 

Construction and operation of a simple 
homemade radio receiving outfit. 1922. 
(Circular 120) 5c 

The approximate cost of the parts for the set 
described is estimated at about $10. Materials are 
such as may be easily secured. There is a description 


of the essential parts, with instructions for wiring 
and operating. 


U. S. National park service. 

Plants of Glacier national park, by Paul 
C. Standley. 1926. 50c 

This booklet, with its beautiful colored plates, will 


be enjoyed by any one interested in wild flowers, 
whether or not he has visited this park. 


U. S. Biological survey. 

How to attract birds in the East Central 
states, by W. L. McAtee. 1918. (Agricul- 
ture department. Farmers’ bulletin 912) 5c 


Suggestions on how to provide food, water, and 
protection for the birds. Illustrated. 


U. S. Biological survey. 
Fifty common birds of farm and orchard. 


_ 1918. (Agriculture department. Farmers’ 
bulletin 518) 15c 


‘Alexander Wetmore. 
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Contains 56 colored illustrations of the common 
birds, with the habits, range, and a short description 
of each. 

U. S. Biological survey. 

Homes for birds, by E. R. Kalmbach and 
W. L. McAtee. 1925. (Agriculture depart- 
ment. Farmers’ bulletin 1456) 5c 

Tells how to attract birds and how to build bird- 
houses. Good illustrations. 

U. S. Agriculture department. 

Canaries, their care and management, by 
1923. (Farmers’ bul- 
letin 1827) 5c 

Contents: Varieties; Food; Cages, Breeding; Dis- 
eases; and Care. 

U. S. Animal industry bureau. 

Breeds of dogs, by S. R. Speelman and 
J. O. Williams. 1926. (Agriculture depart- 
ment. Farmers’ bulletin 1491) 10c 


This bulletin has many good illustrations showing 
the different types of dogs. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Kappa Alpha Theta Memorial Alcove 
of the DePauw University Library has pub- 
lished a complete bibliography of books 
contained in that alcove. The title is “Pro- 
fessions for College Women.” The arrange- 
ment is by subject with an author index. 
A few copies are available for distribution 
and may be secured from the DePauw Uni- 
versity Library. 1928. 27 p. 

C. E. Scoggins of Muncie, author of “The 
Red God’s Call’ and “The Proud Old Name,” 
has published a third novel “White Fox.” 
It is the story of an Aztec Indian and a 
motion picture company “on location” in 
Mexico. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1928. 

Professor Edward Bailey Birge of the In- 
diana University School of Music has writ- 
ten a “History of Public School Music in 
the United States.” The book is published 
by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Bureau of Mines of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce has published “An- 
alyses of Indiana Coals” by W. N. Logan, 
Indiana State Geologist. This pamphlet 


contains a general description of Indiana 
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coal fields and analyses of mine samples 
from the counties of Clay, Daviess, Gibson, 
Greene, Knox, Owen, Vermillion, Vigo, and 
Warrick. Technical Papers No. 417, 1927. 
50 p. 10 cents. 


A new Indiana poet is Edith Lombard 
Squires of Richmond, Indiana, who has pub- 
lished her first volume of poems called 
“Sails that Sing.” The book contains about 
sixty short poems. Harold Vinal Co., New 
York. 1928. $1.50. 

A book that will be of interest to teach- 
ers is “How to Succeed in College” by 
William F. Book, head of the department of 
Psychology of Indiana University. It is 
written mainly for students enrolled in 
“How to Study” courses and teachers in 
high schools and colleges and in charge of 
supervised study. The subject matter is 
divided into three parts as follows: 1. Fac- 
tors which condition success in college and 
in later life. 2. Adjustments which col- 
lege students are making to the factors 
which condition their personal efficiency and 
success. 3. Results obtained in a special 
“How to Study” course given to college 
students. Published by Warwick & York, 
Inc., New York. 1927. 


Meredith Nicholson has recently pub- 
lished one of his very best books—The 
Cavalier of Tennessee—suitable for high 
school students in history as well as the 
general reader. It gives a vivid and win- 
ning picture of the life of Andrew Jackson 
and a clear answer to the old calumnies 
against Rachael Jackson. It is a notable 
addition to those few books that give a fine 
and true idea of our national heroes, of 
whom one certainly was “the boy from the 
Waxhaw,” General and President Jackson. 

A good book on American art and artists 
for almost any library has been written by 
Rilla Evelyn Jackman of Syracuse Univer- 
sity College of Fine Arts. It deals with 
crafts and industries, painting, sculpture 
and architecture. It is very thoroly illus- 
trated and gives many valuable biographical 
sketches of art leaders in all fields. In- 
diana artists like Chase and Wayman Ad- 
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ams are included. 596 pages, 248 plates. 
Rand. $3.60. 


The Harrison Mansion: This attractive 
booklet of twenty-eight pages has been com- 
piled by Ben F. Sager and was published 
in 1928 by the Francis Vigo Chapter, D. A. 
R., of Vincennes, “to give to the visiting 
public a better understanding of the impor- 
tance of National, Military and Civil Activi- 
ties, with a brief sketch of the social and 
family life, making a connecting history 
with the life of William Henry Harrison 
and this White House of the Northwest 
Territory.” It contains a view of the Har- 
rison home, or “Grouseland,” as it was 
called, and portraits of William Henry Har- 
rison and his wife. In addition to an ac- 
count of Harrison and his administration of 
Indiana Territory, the booklet gives an ex- 
cellent sketch of the history of the house 
itself. 

The pamphlet may be obtained from Miss 
Mary A. Brouillette, 228 S. Seventh Street, 
Vincennes. Price 35c. 


“Historical Sketches of Early Indiana,” 
by W. W. Woollen, Indianapolis, 1883, is 
now being sold for $2.50 by the Smith Book 
Co. of Cincinnati who have been fortunate 
in securing a number of copies. This is a 
most valuable reference book for biog- 
raphies of Indiana persons prominent in the 
earlier history of the state and should be 
in every Indiana library. 


A small booklet entitled “Illustrative ma- 
terial useful in elementary grades and 
junior high schools” has recently been com- 
piled by Fay Griffith, instructor in State 
Normal School, Terre Haute, and Mamie O. 
Lott. The material listed can be obtained 
free or at low cost. The book includes 
short articles on “How to order materials” 
and “How to care for materials obtained” 
and lists for science, geography, health and 
miscellaneous subjects. The final page tells 
how and where to obtain lantern slides and 
motion picture films. This booklet will be 
very useful to elementary and junior high 
teachers and to school and public librarians. 
Price fifty cents. 
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A library manual for junior and senior 
high schools is in preparation and will be 
published within the year. Lists of books 
for the school library in each subject have 
been prepared by each of the committees 
who have prepared curricula for the State 
Department of Public Instruction. These 
lists will be printed with the curricula. The 
library manual is being checked with these 
lists. It will contain books for the school 
library arranged by a simplified decimal 
classification. Books particularly suited to 
the junior or the senior high school will be 
so indicated. Library of Congress card 
numbers will be given for books for which 
it is advisable that these cards be used. 
Subject headings will be indicated for his- 
torical fiction. Much pamphlet material 
will be listed. Until the manual is ready 
librarians can select books by the use of 
the lists printed with the curricula. 


Although many university libraries and 
public libraries in the larger cities are using 
the facilities of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, of Boston, yet hundreds of libraries 
throughout the country are not aware of 
the free, practical service offered to them 
by this organization. 

The World Peace Foundation is a non- 
profit organization. Its trustees, who are 
educators of national reputation and lumina- 
ries of the bar, serve without compensa- 
tion. Its entire income is devoted to edu- 
cational purposes. It operates on the policy 
that the actual facts concerning interna- 
tional relations and official international co- 
operation are the best arguments for last- 
ing peace. Its aim is to make these facts 
available. 

This it does through (1) the publication 
of book pamphlets on subjects of current 
interest and international importance; (2) 
through the distribution of official and semi- 
official documents, unavailable in the United 
States through government channels; (3) by 
means of its expert research staff and ex- 
ceptionally complete library on international 
relations. 

The research staff of the World Peace 
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Foundation handles hundreds of inquiries 
pertaining to international subjects, rang- 
ing all the way from the simple query of 
the elementary student to the more com- 
plicated question of the advance research 
worker. The address is 40 Mount Vernon 
street, Boston. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The spring buying list of juveniles se- 
lected by the children’s librarians of the 
Evansville Public Library contains the fol- 
lowing titles: 

Bianco, Margery. The skin horse; illus- 
trated by Pamela Bianco. Doran, c1927. 
$1.50. 

The little skin horse was growing old 
and its owner was growing up and so the 
horse was sent to another little boy in 
the hospital. And when this little boy 
was too sick to go on living any more, he 
climbed upon the back of the white horse 
and together they went far up until only 
the saphhire sea was beneath them and 
the big stars hung close in the sky. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Bound in boards. For 
the younger children. L. Smalley. 


Cather, Katherine Dunlap. The castle of 
the Hawk; illustrated by Paul Ash- 
brook. Century, 1927. $1.75. 

In the late 14th century in the Castle of 
the Hawk there lived the proud de- 
scendants of the House of Hapsburg. In 
the valley below, a clock-maker and his 
two children, Hilda and Rupert, dreamed 
that one day they might feast within the 
banquet hall of the castle. How their 
dream came true makes a tale that will 
interest both boys and girls in the fourth 
to the sixth grades. L. Smalley. 

Chrisman, Arthur Bowie. The wind that 
wouldn’t blow; illustrated by Else Has- 
selriis. Dutton, c1927. $2.50. 

Quaint and charming Chinese stories— 
some handed down from “story-man to 
story-man” while others are “no older 
than yesterday.” “The wind that wouldn’t 
blow” tells how the first fan was made. 
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“The shen of colored cords” tells how a 
certain shen matches blue and red cords 
thus arranging all marriages on earth. 
Like many children’s books that are en- 
joyable to older people, there are points 
the children will miss, but the story in- 
terest is sufficient to keep them reading 
to the end. For boys and girls in the 
fifth to seventh grades. I. R. Stark. 


Collins, Archie Frederick. The book of 
puzzles; illustrated by the author. Ap- 
pleton, c1927. $2.00. 

New and old puzzles for entertaining per- 
sons of all ages. Clear explanations and 
directions make the book a useful one 
where such material is very much needed. 
N. Boyd. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Italian peepshow and 
other tales; illustrated by Rosalind 
Thornycroft. Stokes, c1926. $2.50. 

Eleanor Farjeon’s prose is quite as nice 

as her verse. These are enchanting tales 

all woven together with a fine thread. 

They ave of marionettes and dancing 

shoes, of carnivals and kings. The illus- 

trations are very gay and the make-up 
is attractive. For boys and girls in the 
third to fifth grades. L. Smalley. 


Hill, Helen and Maxwell, Violet. Charlie 
and his friends. Macmillan, c1927. 
$1.00. 

A small boy’s happy summer in a little 
village, the new friends he meets and the 
adventures he finds. For the second to 
fourth grades. E. F. McCollough. 


Humphrey, Grace. The story of the Will- 
iams; illustrated by Hattie L. Price. 
Penn, c1926. $2.00. 

The Williams are a varied lot from dif- 
ferent periods in history. Useful as sup- 
plementary material and good for story- 
telling. For fifth to seventh grades. I. R. 
Stark. 


Kilmer, Aline. Emmy, Nicky and Greg; 
with silhouettes by Ethel C. Taylor. 
Doran, c1927. $2.00. 

Although written about children and very 
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amusing to grown-ups, it is also written 
for children, and they will find it enter- 
taining. It is convincing, and one be- 
lieves that Mrs. Kilmer really had all 
these experiences with her children. At- 
tractive make-up. For second to fourth 
grades. I. R. Stark. 


Lesterman, John. Adventures of a Trafal- 
gar lad; a tale of the sea; illustrated 
by Rowland Hilder. Harcourt, c1927. 
$2.00. 

A bloody pirate story that boys in grades 
seven to nine will love. E. F. McCol- 
lough. 

Lucas, Edward Verrall. The flamp and other 
stories; with illustrations by Olive 
Crane. Stokes, 1927. $1.25. 

Three entertaining stories, full of imagi- 
nation and humor. The first story of the 
huge, sympathy craving flamp who was 
the terror of the village could be used 
for the story hour. Children of the third 
to fifth grades will enjoy. N. Boyd. 


Milne, Alan Alexander. Now we are six; 
decorations by E. H. Shepard. Dutton, 
c1927. $2.00. 

For the delight of children and grown- 
ups. M. Voelkel. 


Moon, Grace Purdie. Nadita (Little Noth- 
ing); illustrated by Carl Moon. Double- 
day, c1927. $2.00. 

A story of Mexico, a little girl and a dog. 
Will be liked by boys and girls in the 
fifth to seventh grades. E. F. McCollough. 


Nicholson, William. Clever Bill. Doubleday 
Page. $1.00. 
How Mary and he~ soldier doll, Clever 
Bill, got to Dover. Told in pictures for 
wee folk. Great fun. Little text. Bound 
in boards. E. F. McCollough. 


Nusbaum, Aileen. The seven cities of 
Cibola; with pictures by Margaret Fin- 
nan. Putnam, c1926. $2.00. 

While Mr. Nusbaum was field assistant in 
the excavation of Hawikuh, one of the 
seven cities of Cibola, the Zuni Indians 
who were also employed there told these 
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tales to his small son. Mrs. Nusbaum 
has retold them for the pleasure of other 
children. The makeup is unusual and the 
two page illustrations are very attractive, 
following Indian art very closely. For 
fifth to seventh grades. N. Boyd. 


Nusbaum, Deric. Deric with the Indians. 
Putnam, c1927. $1.75. 

Fourteen year old Deric makes a trip 
by automobile and horseback through in- 
teresting Indian pueblos and villages in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. 
His account of the trip, the historical 
background, customs, dress, and beliefs 
of the Indians he meets along the way 
make an absorbing book for boys and 
girls of the fifth to eighth grades. The 
map end papers make it simple for one 
to follow Deric’s trail. N. Boyd. 


Pélerinage de Charlemagne. The merry pil- 
grimage; translated by Merriam Sher- 
wood; illustrated by J. E. Porter. Mac- 
millan, 1927. $1.00. 

It was Fair day in Paris and the streets 
were brilliant with color and life. Of all 
the amusements, the minstrel was drawing 
the greatest crowd for he was singing 
of Charlemagne’s journey to Jerusalem, 
his quest for King Hugo, and his return 
home after having proved himself greater 
than any other. Well bound. For fourth 
to fifth grades. A. Kelly. 


Phillips, Ethel Calvert. The Popover fam- 

ily. Houghton, c1927. $1.75. 
Amelia named the doll family Popover 
because it was her favorite muffin and 
one of the prettiest names she had ever 
heard. The family consisted of Mr. Pop- 
over, a dressed up clothes pin; Mrs. Pop- 
over, a china doll; Velvetina Popover, a 
little girl doll; and Baby Popover, “a 
chubby glass bottle.” The story is made 
up of incidents in their lives. After 
Amelia is grown up their little red house 
is moved to the attic where their best 
friend is Brownie the mouse. Girls in the 
third and fourth grades will like. I. 
Crandle. 
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Schultz, James Willard. A son of the Nava- 


hos; illustrated. Houghton, c1926-27. 

$1.75. 
When a large party of war making Nava- 
hos attack a peaceful Tewa pueblo, they 
are overcome. Two small Navaho boys, 
whose parents have just been killed, are 
found and adopted by a brave Tewa war- 
rior. This Tewa man and “his woman” 
are kind to the boys, helping them to grow 
into brave Tewas. One boy, the teller of 
the story, becomes a man of high stand- 
ing in the tribe and finally establishes 
peace between the Navahos and Tewas. 
The book shows many customs and be- 
liefs of the Indians. Boys of the fifth to 
seventh grades will enjoy. N. Boyd. 


Singmaster, Elsie. Sewing Susie. Houghton, 


c1927. $1.50. 

Ann Longport, on going to her uncle’s 
store to deliver a message, discovers Bob 
McClure in the attic of the McClure store © 
sewing shirts for the Union forces. She 
nicknames him “Sewing Susie” much to 
Bob’s disgust. There is a battle in Get- 
tysburg and Bob and Ann are forced to 
remain in the attics of the adjoining 
stores. Bob McClure, with the help of 
Ann, makes 15 wrappers for Union men 
stationed in the attic and thus help them 
to escape. M. Voelkel. 


Skinner, Constance Lindsay. The tiger who 


walks alone. Macmillan, c1927. $1.75. 
Dick Wynn, a sixteen year old American 
boy, attends a dinner in London given 
in honor of a Spanish American general, 
Mendez, who likes Dick instantly and 
whom Dick admires very much. When 
Dick and his uncle go to Montalba on 
business they are drawn into a revolution 
headed by General Mendez. The Tiger 
who walks alone, eputed to be both man 
and tiger, is both the dread and hero of 
the people and Dick discovers who he is. 
An exciting story of adventure and 
mystery in the land of crocodiles, jaguars, 
and anacondas. Boys, and some girls, of 
the seventh to ninth grades will like very 
much. N. Boyd. 
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NEW BOOK ADDITIONS, INDIANA 
STATE LIBRARY 


There is listed here a small selection from 
the titles of new books recently added to 
the state library. This list is given so as 
to indicate the kind of books to be found 
in the library, not as a purchase list nor a 
list of recommended titles. Any public li- 
brary may borrow these books (or others) 
for special use with patrons. Individuals 
to whom a public library is not accessible 
may borrow directly from the state library. 
Date is 1927 unless otherwise noted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bacon, Corinne, comp. Standard catalog: 
fiction section, supplement. Wilson, 1928 

Dickinson, Asa Don. Best books of our 
time, 1901-1925. Doubleday, 1928 

Gardner and Ramsey. Handbook of chil- 
dren’s literature; methods and materials. 
Scott 

McKerrow, Ronald B. 
liograph;. Clarendon 

Winterich, John T. Collector’s 
Greenberg, 1928 


Introduction to bib- 


choice. 


PSYCHOLOGY-PHILOSOPHY 


Barry, Frederick. Scientific habit of 
thought. Columbia univ. pr. 

Cobb, Ivo Geikie. Glands of destiny (a 
study of the personality) Macmillan, 
1928 

Fishbein and White. Why men fail. Cen- 
tury, 1928 

Freud, Sigmund. Delusion and dream. New 
Republic 

Hart, Joseph Kinmont. Inside experience; 
a naturalistic philosophy of life and the 
modern world. Longmans 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, et al. Case for and 
against psychical belief. Clark univ. 

Ratner, Joseph, ed. Philosophy of John 
Dewey; selected and ed. by Holt, 1928 

Robinson, Edward Stevens. Practical psy- 
chology; human nature in everyday life. 
Macmillan 

Watson, John Broadus. 
ism. Harper, 1928 


Ways of behavior- 
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RELIGION 


Bible. Excluded books of the New Testa- 
ment; translated by J. B. Lightfoot. Har- 
per 

Cutten, George Barton. Speaking with 
tongues; historically and psychologically 
considered. Yale univ. pr. 

Easton, Burton Scott. Gospel before the 
gospels. Scribner, 1928 

Huxley, Aldous. Proper studies. 
day, 1928 

Huxley, Julian Sorell. 
revelation. Harper 

Jones, Eli Stanley. Christ at the round 
table. Abingdon, 1928 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. Does civilization need 
religion? Macmillan, 1928 

Robertson, Archibald Thomas. Some minor 
characters in the new testament. Double- 
day, 1928 

Sheppard, Hugh Richard Lawrie. Impa- 
tience of a parson. Doubleday, 1928 

Smith, Gerald Birney. Current Christian 
thinking. Univ. of Chicago pr., 1928 

——————— ed. Religious thought in the 
last quarter century. Univ. of Chicago pr. 

Streeter, Burnett H., et al. Adventure; the 
faith of science and the science of faith. 
Macmillan, 1928 

Vogt, Von Ogden. Modern worship. Yale 
univ. pr. 


Double- 


Religion without 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
Calkins, Earnest Elmo. 
izer. Little, 1928 
Chalmers, Helena. Clothes on and off the 
stage; a history of dress. Appleton, 1928 
Cross, Earle Bennett. Hebrew family; a 
study in historical sociology. Univ. of 
Chicago pr. . 

Dixon, Roland Burrage. 
tures. Scribner, 1928 
Ellwood, Charles Abram. Cultural evolu- 
tion; a study of social origins and devel- 

opment. Century 

Frazer, Sir James George. Man, God and 
immortality; thoughts on human pro- 
gress; passages chosen from the writings 
of. Macmillan 


Business the civil- 


Building of cul- 
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Gavit, John Palmer “Opium”; with an in- 
troductory note for American readers. 
Brentano 

Goodsell, Willystine. 
ily. Century, 1928 

Kavanagh, Marcus. 
Bobbs, 1928 

Muntz, Earl Edward. Race contact. Cen- 
tury 

Neumann, Henry. Modern youth and mar- 
riage. Appleton, 1928 

Ross, Edward Alsworth Standing room 
only? Century 

Sorokin, P. Contemporary sociological the- 
ories. Harper, 1928 

Tugwell, Rexford Guy. 
of age. Harcourt 

Van Waters, Miriam. Parents on probation. 
New Republic 

Williamson, George Charles. Curious sur- 
vivals; habits and customs of the past 
that still live in the present. Jenkins, 
1925 


Problems of the fam- 


Criminal and his allies. 


Industry’s coming 


ECONOMICS: POLITICS 


Asbury, Herbert. Gangs of New York; an 
informal history of the underworld. 
Knopf, 1928 

Burgess, W. Randolph. Reserve banks and 
the money market. Harper 

Burns, Arthur Robert. Money and mone- 
tary policy in early times. Knopf 

Carver and Lester. This economic world; 
and how it may be improved. Shaw, 1928 

Chassee and O’Neill. Management of per- 
sonal income. Shaw 

Haring, Clarence Henry. South America 
looks at the United States. Macmillan, 
1928 

Kelso, Robert Wilson. Science of public 
welfare. Holt, 1928 

Kent, Frank Richardson. Democratic 
party; a history. Century, 1928 

Mazur, Paul Myer. American prosperity; 
its causes and consequences. Viking, 1928 

Norton, Henry Kittredge. Back of war. 
Doubleday, 1928 

Thorp, Willard Long. Economic institu- 
tions. Macmillan, 1928 
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Underwood, Oscar Wilder. Drifting sands 
of party politics. Century, 1928 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Bacon, Gasper G. Constitution of the 
United States; in some of its fundamental 
aspects. Harvard univ. pr., 1928 

Hughes, Charles Evans. Supreme court of 
the United States, its foundation, methods 
and achievements, an interpretation. Col- 
umbia univ. pr., 1928 

McBain, Howard Lee. Living constitutions; 
a consideration of the realities and legends 
of our fundamental law. Macmillan 


EDUCATION: SCHOOLS 

Columbia univ.—Teachers college. Curri- 
culum making in an elementary school; 
by the staff of the elementary division of 
the Lincoln school. Ginn 

Foster, Herbert H. High school adminis- 
tration. Century, 1928 

Glueck, Eleanor Touroff. Community use of 
schools. Williams 

Good, Carter V. Supplementary reading as- 
signment; a study of extensive and inten- 
sive materials and methods in reading. 
Warwick 

Harris, Pickens E. Changing conceptions 
of school discipline. Macmillan, 1928 

Oak Park and River Forest township high 
school, Oak Park, Ill. Our high school 
clubs; a study of extra-curricular activi- 
ties in. Macmillan, 1928 

Rodger, Esca G. Careers. Appleton, 1928 

Thomas, Charles Swain. Teaching of Eng- 
lish in the secondary school. Houghton 


SCIENCE 


Fogg and Fogg. Revised encyclopedia of 
caged birds; canaries, parrakeets, finches, 
mules and hybrids. Audubon, 1928 

Gates, Georgina Stickland. Modern cat; her 
mind and manners. Macmillan, 1928 

Haldane, John Burdon Sanderson. Possible 
worlds and other papers. Harper, 1928 

Harry, Joseph Edward. Dog and dogs; the 
story of man’s constant companion. Sears 

Hartzog, Henry Simms. Triumphs of medi- 
cine. Doubleday 
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Jennison, George. Natural history: Ani- 
mals: an illustrated who’s who of the 
animal world. Macmillan 

Lilley, Ernest Raymond. Geology of petro- 
leum and natural gas. Van Nostrand, 
1928 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. 
ant. Dodd 

Mitchell, Samuel Augustus. Eclipses of the 
sun. Columbia univ. pr., 1924 

Wallis, Wilson Dallam. Introduction to an- 
thropology. Harper, 1926 


Life of the white 


USEFUL ARTS 

Cades, Hazel Rawson. Any girl can be 
good-looking. Appleton 

Colvin and Coivin. Aircraft handbook. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1928 

Fansler, P. E. House heating with oil fuel. 
Heating and ventilating magazine co. 

Gardner, Victor Ray, et al. Orcharding. 
McGraw-Hill 

Hobbs, Edward W. Sailing ships at a 
glance; a pictorial record of the evolu- 
tion of tlie sailing ship from the earliest 
times until today. Putnam, 1926 

McMurtrie, Douglas Crawford. Golden 
book; the story of fine books and book- 
making—past and present. Covici 

Mason, A. Freeman. Spraying, dusting and 
fumigating of plants; a popular hand- 
book on crop protection. Macmillan, 1928 

Muller, Richard T. American greenhouse 
construction; heating and equipment. De- 
LaMare co. 

Nilson and Hornung. Practical radio teleg- 
raphy. McGraw, 1928 

Nutting, Wallace. Photographic art se- 
crets; with a general discussion of proc- 
esses. Dodd 

Page, Victor Wilfred. Everybody’s avia- 
tion guide. Henley, 1928 

Peddie, Robert Alexander. Printing; a 
short history of the art. Grafton 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 
Aldrich, Chilson D. Real log cabin. Mac- 
millan, 1928 
Jekyll, Gertrude. Colour schemes for the 
flower garden. Scribner, 1925 
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Longnon and Huard. French provincial 
furniture. Lippincott 

Matthews, William Henry. Mazes and laby- 
rinths; a general account of their history 
and developments. Longmans, 1922 

Payson, William Farquahar. Mahogany an- 
tique and modern; a study of its history 
and use in the decorative arts. Dutton, 
1926 

Spratling, William P. Old plantation houses 
in Louisiana. Spratling 


ArT: Music 

Bossert, Helmuth Theodor. Peasant art in 
Europe; plates in colours and in black 
and white reproducing 2100 examples of 
peasant ornament and handicraft. New 
York 

Bulliet, C. J. Apples and madonnas; emo- 
tional expression in modern art. Covici 

Coleman, Mrs. Satis N. Bells; their history, 
legends, making and uses. Rand, 1928 

Ferguson, John Calvin. Chinese painting. 
Univ. of Chicago pr. 

Fry, Roger. Cézanne: a study of his devel- 
opment. Macmillan 

Jackman, Rilla Evelyn. American arts. 
Rand, 1928 

Paskman and Spaeth. “Gentlemen, be seat- 
ed!” a parade of the old-time minstrels. 
Doubleday, 1928 

Richards, Charles Russell. Industrial art 
and the museum. Macmillan 

Richardson, Ethel Park, comp. American 
mountain songs; edited and arranged by 
Sigmund Spaeth. Greenberg 

Vitry, Paul. Paul Manship; sculpteur 
Américain. Paris 


PLAYS AND THE THEATRE 

Franklin, Harold B. Motion picture theater 
management. Doran 

Howard, Sidney. Ned McCobb’s daughter; 
a comedy. Scribner 

Kelly, George. Behold, the bridegroom. 
Little, 1928 

Mackay, Constance D’Arcy. Children’s 
theatres and plays. Appleton ; 

O’Neill, Eugene. Strange interlude; a play. 
Boni, 1928 
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Peabody, Josephine Preston. 
plays. Houghton 

Phillips and Johnson. Types of modern dra- 
matic composition; an anthology of one- 
act plays for schools and colleges. Ginn 

Shay, Frank, ed. Fifty more contemporary 
one-act plays. Appleton, 1928 

Thompson, Charles John Samuel. Mysteries 
and secrets of magic. Lippincott, 1928 


Collected 


POETRY 


Carman, Bliss, ed. Oxford book of Ameri- 
can verse. Oxford 

Elisworth, William Webster, ed. Readings 
from the new poets. Macmillan, 1928 

Hibbard, Addison, ed. Lyric South: an an- 
thology of recent poetry from the South. 
Macmillan, 1928 

Huber, Miriam Blanton. 
ests in poetry. Rand 

Kemp, Harry, ed. Bronze treasury; an an- 
thology of obscure English poets. Mac- 
aulay 

Murray, Gilbert. Classical tradition in 
poetry. Harvard 

Peabody, Josephine Preston. 
poems. Houghton 

Strong, Leonard Alfred George, ed. Best 
poems of 1927. Dodd, 1928 

Teasdale, Sara, ed. Answering voice; one 
hundred love lyrics by women. Macmil- 
lan, 1926 

Tompson, Benjamin, et al. Handkerchiefs 
from Paul; being pious and consolatary 
verses of puritan Massachusetts. Harvard 
univ. pr. 


Children’s inter- 


Collected 


LITERATURE 


Abercrombie, Lascelles. 
ing 

Braybrooke, Patrick. J. M. Barrie; a study 
in fairies and mortals. Lippincott, n.d. 

Brownell, William Crary. Democratic dis- 
tinction in America. Scribner 

Chase, Cleveland B. Sherwood Anderson. 
McBride 

_ Foerster, Norman. American criticism; a 

study in literary theory from Poe to the 

present. Houghton, 1928 


Romanticism. Vik- 
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Forster, Edward Morgan. Aspects of the 
novel. Harcourt ; 

Harrison, John Smith. Vital interpretation 
of English literature. Author, 1928 

Kellett, Ernest Edward. Story of myths. 
Harcourt 

Lathrop, Henry Burrowes. 
novelist. Dodd 

Lynd, Robert. Dr. Johnson and company. 
Doubleday, 1928 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de. Essays; 
translated by E. J. Trechmann. 2v. Ox- 
ford ; 

Sackville-West, Hon. Victoria Mary. Aphra 
Behn; the incomparable Astrea. Viking 
pr. 1928 


Art of the 


HOME AND ABROAD 

Aspinall, Algernon. Wayfarer in the West 
Indies. Houghton 

Baikie, James. Charm of the Scott country. 
Black 

——————. Glamour of near east excava- 
tion; an account of the treasure-hunt for 
the buried art, wisdom and history of the 
ancient east, from the Nile to Babylon, 
the adventures, disappointments. Seeley 

Bodley, R. V. C. Algeria from within. 
Bobbs 

Brown, Henry Collins, ed. Valentine’s man- 
ual of old New York. Valentine, 1928 

Bryan, John Thomas Ingram. Civilization 
of Japan. Holt, 1928 

Cammaerts, Emile. Treasure house of Bel- 
gium; her land and people, her art and 
literature. Macmillan, 1924 

Cooper, Clayton Sedgwick. Latin America 
—men and markets. Ginn 

Dale, Harrison. Ireland. Black 

Digby, Bassett. Tigers, gold, and witch- 
doctors. Harcourt, 1928 

Dyott, George Miller. On the trail of the 
unknown; in the wilds of Ecuador and 
the Amazon. Putnam, 1926 

Forbes, Harriette Merrifield. Gravestones 
of early New England and the men who 
made them, 1653-1800. Riverside pr. 

Gwynn, Stephen. Ireland; its places of 
beauty, entertainment, sport, and historic 
association. Doubleday, 1928 
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Hampton, William Judson. Presidential 
shrines from Washington to Coolidge. 
Christopher, 1928 

Huntington, Ellsworth. Human habitat. 
Van Nostrand 

Jenness, Diamond. People of the twilight. 
Macmillan, 1928 

Laughlin, Clara Elizabeth. So you’re going 
to Rome! and if I were going with you 
these are the things I’d invite you to do. 
Houghton, 1928 

Millard, Thomas Franklin Fairfax. China; 
where it is today and why. Harcourt, 
1928 

Noel, John. Story of Everest. Little 

Sanders, Liman von. Five years in Turkey. 
U. S. Naval institute 


BIOGRAPHY 

Barry, Iris. Portrait of Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu. Bobbs, 1928 

Dimnet, Ernest. Bronte sisters. Harcourt, 
n.d. 

Drew, Elizabeth. Jane Welsh and Jane 
Carlyle. Harcourt, 1928 

Eames, Emma. Some memories and reflec- 
tions. Appleton 

Fausset, Hugh l’Anson. Tolstoy; the inner 
drama. Harcourt, n.d. 

Hudleston, Francis Josiah. Warriors in un- 
dress. Little, 1926 

Hulton, Ann. Letters of a loyalist lady; 
Boston, 1767-1776. Harvard univ. pr. 

Ludwig, Emil. Son of man; the story of 
Jesus. Boni, 1928 

McDonald, J. Rhodes; a life. Allan 

Melville, Lewis. William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. Doubleday, 1928 

Park, Julian, ed. Napoleon in captivity. 
Century 

Peterson, Houston. Havelock Ellis; philos- 
opher of love. Houghton, 1928 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Nicolo Machiavelli; 
the Florentine. Brentano, 1928 

Saleski, Gdal. Famous musicians of a 
wandering race; biographical sketches of 
outstanding figures of Jewish origin in 
the musical world. Bloch 

Sherard, Robert Harborough. Life of Oscar 
Wilde. Dodd, 1928 
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Skinner, Otis. Mad folk of the theatre; ten 
studies in temperament. Bobbs, 1928 

Waldman, Milton. Sir Walter Raleigh. Har- 
per, 1928 

West, Geoffrey. Annie Besant. Viking, 
1928 

BIOGRAPHY: AMERICANS 

Barton, William Eleazer. Abraham Lin- 
coln and Walt Whitman. Bobbs, 1928 

Creel, George. Sam Houston, colossus in 
buckskin. Cosmopolitan, 1928 

Dean, Elizabeth Lippincott. Dolly Madison. 
Lothrop, 1928 

Essary, Jesse Frederick. Covering Wash- 
ington. Houghton 

Irwin, Will. Herbert Hoover; a reminiscent 
biography. Century, 1928 

Lippman, Walter. American 
Macmillan, 1928 

Morrow, Honore Willsie. Mary Todd Lin- 
coln; an appreciation. Morrow, 1928 

Tate, Allen. Stonewall Jackson, the good 
soldier; a narrative. Minton, 1928 


inquisitors. 


HISTORY 

Chronicles of Canada; edited by George M. 
Wrong and H. H. Langton; in thirty-two 
volumes. Toronto, Glasgow, 1922 

Grant and Temperley. Europe in the nine- 
teenth century (1789-1914). Longmans 

Graves, Robert. Lawrence and the Arabian 
adventure. Doubleday, 1928 

Gray, John Chipman and Ropes, John Cod- 
man. War letters, 1862-1865. Houghton 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, ed. Commonwealth 
history of Massachusetts. States history 
co. 1927-28 

Hitchcock, Henry. Marching with Sher- 
man; passages from letters and cam- 
paign diaries. Yale 

Minnigerode, Meade. Presidential 
1787-1860. Putnam, 1928 

Murdock, Harold. Bunker Hill; notes and 
queries on a famous battle. Houghton 

Parsons, Geoffrey. Stream of history. 
Scribner, 1928 

Rodzianko, Mikhail. Reign of Rasputin; an 
empire’s collapse, memoirs of. Stokes, n.d. 

Schlesinger and Fox. History of American 
life. Macmillan 


years, 
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Stocking, Amer. Mills. Saukie Indians and 
their great chiefs Black Hawk and Keo- 
kuk. Vaile co., 1926 

Taussig, Charles William. Rum, romance 
and rebellion. Minton, 1928 

Walsh, Edmund Aloysius. Fall of the Rus- 
sian empire. Little, 1928 

Werner, Morris Robert. Tammany Hall. 
Doubleday, 1928 

Whitaker, Arthur Preston. Spanish-Ameri- 
can frontier, 1783-1795; the westward 
movement and the Spanish retreat in the 
Mississippi valley. Houghton 

Young, George. Egypt. Scribner 


GERMAN Books 
Benkard, Ernst. Das ewige Antlitz 
Brachvogel, A. E. Oberst von Steuben; des 
grossen K6énigs Adjutant; Historischer 
Roman 
Elster, Hanns Martin. 
der Gegenwart 
Rottger, Karl. Das Herz in der Kelter 
Lagerlof, Selma. Gosta Berling 
Maartens, Maarten. Frau Niemand 
Schaffner, Jakob. Die Weisheit der Liebe 


Die deutsche Novelle 


Indiana Publications Received at the Indiana State 
Library in April, 1928 
Charities, 


Board of. Bul. No. 156, March, 1928. 
(Contains the annual report for 1927.) 
Fire Marshall. Fire Prevention Quarterly, 2nd 


Quarter, 1928. 
*Health, Board of. Bulletin V. 31, No. 3, March, 1928. 
*“Indiana’s State Institutions.”’ Compiled by Joint 
Purchasing Committee and Heads of State Institu- 
tions, 1928. 
*Reformatory at Pendleton. Report, 1927. 
Vegetable Growers’ Association. Program Review 
1928 Annual Meeting. 


May, 1928 
Battle Flag Commission. ‘Indiana Battle Flags and 
Indiana War Organizations.” 
Charities, Board of. Bul. No. 157, April, 1928. 
Charities, Board of. Bul. No. 158, May, 1928. 
*Conservation, Dept. of. 9th Annual Report, 1927. 
Girls’ School. Report, 1927. 
*Health, Board of. Bul. V. 31, No. 4, April, 1928. 
*Historical Bureau. Indiana History Bulletin V. 5, 
Extra No. 2, April, 1928. Contains Proceedings 
of 9th Annual History Conference, December, 
1927. 


* Not given to the library for distribution. 
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*Historical Bureau. Bul. V. 5, No. 8, May, 1928. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 92, “Home 
Economics for Evening Schools.” 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Educational Bul. No. 
94, “Teacher Training in Indiana.” 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 96, “Sketches 
from our Constitutional History.” 


June, 1928 

Accounts, Board of. Budget Classification for: Coun- 
ties, Townships, and Civil and School Corpora- 
tions, Rev. of 1928. 

Charities. Board of. Bulletin No. 159, June, 1928. 

Feeble-Minded Youth, School for. Report, 1927 (In- 
cludes also the 1927 Report of the Indiana Farm 
Colony for Feeble-Minded). 

*Health, Board of. Bulletin V. 31, No. 5, May, 1928. 

Soldiers’ Home. Report, 1927. 

*State Fair Premium List, 1928. 


FREE LIST BOOKS 


(These will be given to libraries on request 
for postage.) 


Addams. New conscience and an ancient evil. 1918 

Agg. Construction of roads and pavements. 1916 

Allen. Guide to the national parks cf America. 
1915 

Allen. Cities of Belgium. 1905 

Atwood. How to get ahead. 1917 

Babbitt. Literature and the American College. 1908 

Bailey. Sanitary and applied chemistry, ed. 8. 1918 

Beazley. Henry the navigator. 1894 

Benson. Silent isle. 1910 

Beveridge. Russian advance. 

Bidder. Domestic economy. 1911 

Black. Guide to Ireland. 1906 

Bolton. Famous American authors. 1887 

Botta. Handbook of universal literature. 1888 

Boyesen. Literary and social silhouettes. 1894 

Burton. How to see a play. 1914 

Bynner. Little King. 1914 

Carnerie Endowment for international peace. Manual 


of the public benefactions of Andrew Carnegie. 
1919 
Carpenter. Heating and ventilating buildings. 1915 
Chester & Lyall. Robert Browning & Tennyson. 1903 


Chih-Yung. China’s only hope. 1900 

Child. Efficient kitchen. 1914 

Clarke. Little democracy. 1918 

Colquhoun. Russia against India. 1901 

Colton. Last seven years of the life of Henry Clay. 
1856 

Comstock. Mothercraft. 1915 

Conn. Bacteria in milk. 1903 

Corson. Aims of literary study. 1894 

Cotton. Care of children. 1907 

Dante. Monarchia; ed. by Aurelia Henry. 1904 

Davis. Street-land. 1915 

Deland. Imagination in business. 1909 
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Dinsmore. 
Dix. Across the border. 
Dodd. Healthful farmhouse. 


Aids to the study of Dante. 
1915 


1903 


1906 


Douglass. Little town. 1919 

Duruy. General history of the world, v. 1-4. 1912 
Eliot. Letters from the far East. 1907 
Esenwein & Leeds. Writing the photoplay. 1913 


Fisher. The reformation. 

Ford. Tropical America. 1903 

Fowle. Down in Porto Rico. 

Fox-Bourne. Sir Philip Sidney. 

France. Use your government. 

Fyfe. Real Mexico. 1914 

Gillette. People’s corporation. 1924 

Goethe. Wilhelm Meister’s apprenticeship and travels. 
1839 

Grant. Convictions of a grandfather. 

Grenfeil. Tales of the Labrador. 1916 

Guthrie. Book of butter. 

Hamerton. Painting in France. 1895 

Harrison. Below the equator. 1918 

Hawthorne. Grandfather’s chair. 1896 

Henderson. What it is to be educated. 

Henry. Feeds and feeding. 1915 

Higginson. Concerning all of us. 1892 

Hodgkin. Theodoric the Goth. 1891 

Holliday. Turns about town. 1921 

Howells. Criticism and fiction. 1891 

Humphrey. The Indian dispossessed. 1901 

Indiana Fisheries and Game Commission Reports, 
1903-4, 1905-6 


1906 
1891 
1918 


1912 


1914 








Jameson. Shakespeare’s heroines. 
Jones. Mary goes first. 1914 
The lie. 1915 
Theatre of ideas. 1915 


Jowett. Four Socratic dialogues of Plato. 
Jusserand. Shakespeare in France. 1899 
Kaup. Machine shop practice. 1914 
Laughlin. Complete home. 1906 
Lee. With Dr. Grenfell in Labrador. 
Lowe. German emperor—William 2d. 
McDaniel. Excavating machinery. 1913 
Maeterlinck. Wrack of the storm. 1916 
Mavor. Niagara in politics. 1925 
Middleton. Nowadays. 1913 
Mitchell. Reveries of a bachelor. 
Moore. The clash. 1918 
Motley. Life and death of John of Barnaveld, 2 vol. 
1902 
New International year books, 1920 and 1921. 
Oppenheim. Care of the child in health. 1900 
Overton. Portrait of a publisher and the first 
hundred years of the house of Appleton. 1925 
Overton. When winter comes to Main Street. 1922 
Peck. What is good English and other essays. 1899 


1903 


1914 


1850 


Phelps. Essays on books. 1914 

Pond. Public utilities ed 3. 1925 
Ramsey. Infancy and childhood. 1916 
Ransome. Japan in transition. 1899 


Robertson. 
Russell. 


From private to field-marshal. 
Dairy bacteriology. 1905 


1921 
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Salmon. Progress in the household. 
Schlegel. Philosophy of life. 1866 
Sharp. Where rolls the Oregon. 1914 
Shivell. Stillwater pastorals. 1915 
Sloss. The automobile. 1910 
Smith. Wealth of nations 

Smith. China and America today. 
Smith. Veterinary physiology. 
Snyder. Dairy chemistry. 1905 
Spring. Kansas (Amer. commonwealth ser.) 


1906 


1907 


1885 


Statham. Africa as it is. 1897 

Stevenson. Guide to biography: American men of 
mind. 1910 

Stuck. Winter circuit of our Arctic coast. 

Taber. Business of the household. 1918 

Tagore. Cycle of spring. 1917 

Talbot. House sanitation. 1912 

Tolstoi. War and peace 3 v. (Everyman’s ed.) 

Tucker. New reservations of time. 1916 

Underwood. Letters from a prairie garden. 1919 

U. S. Bureau of American ethnology. Indians of 
California. 1925 

U. S. Census Bureau. Financial statistics of states. 
1919 


U. S. Census bureau. Financial statistics of cities 
having population of over 30,000. 1919 

U. S. Geological survey. Mineral resources of the 
U. S. 1912 2v. 

Van Dyke. Days off. 1967 

Fisherman’s luck. 

Little rivers. 1903 

. Open spaces. 1922 

Van Slyke. 


1905 





Science and practice of cheese making. 

1909 

Verrill. How to operate a motor car. 1918 

Weed. Fungi and fungicides. 1894 

Weil. Venice. 1894 

Wheeler. The baby. 1901 

Wheeler. Young mother’s handbook. 1914 

Wilde. Confessional. 1916 

Williams. Diary and letters of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
4v. 1922 


Woman’s Who’s Who of America. 1914-15 


“Thomas A. Edison recently said that he 
reads regularly fifty-two trade journals, the 
leading business newspapers, and a varied 
number of books every month. As busy as 
he is, he takes time to read. So does every 
other man who does things. The right kind 
of business reading sharpens our thinking. 
It stimulates our imagination. It broadens 
our vision. It opens new avenues of infor- 
mation. Reading will never take the place 
of doing, but it enables us to travel twice 
as far with half the effort.”—Sales Manage- 
ment. 
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PERSONALS 


Miss Effie G. Abraham, first assistant in 
the Catalog department of the Indianapolis 
public library, will resign in October to be- 
come Head of the Catalog department of the 
Toledo public library. 

Mrs. Verna H. Pate has been promoted 
to first assistant to take Miss Abraham’s 
place. 

Miss Mildred Becker of the Gary public 
library has resigned to go to a new posi- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Doris Bee has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian in the Greencastle public 
library succeeding Miss Theodora Ranney. 

Miss Ann Berman, formerly in the Val- 
paraiso library and who just graduated 
from the Simmons College Library School, 
has a position in the loan department of 
the South Bend public library. 

Miss Aurelia Bissmaier returns to the 
Evansville public library from the Illinois 
library school as assistant in the East Side 
library. 

Mrs. Helen Bowman has resigned her 
position in the circulation department of the 
Muncie public library. 

Miss Nancy Boyd, East Side branch li- 
brary, Evansville, attended the summer 
school at the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. 

Miss Bernice I. Brown of the high school 
library at Martinsville and Wesley Draper 
of Taylor university library at Upland were 
students at the Iowa summer library school. 

Miss Clara Frances Buchheit, for three 
years assistant librarian at the Mishawaka 
public library, passed away in that city 
May 15th after a year’s illness. 

Miss Lucy Cambron, who attended Evans- 
ville College last year, has taken over her 
former place in the order department of the 
public library. 

Miss Faye Cantrall returned to the Butler 
college library, Indianapolis, to resume her 
position as assistant librarian after a year’s 
leave of absence spent at the University 
of Illinois library school. 


Miss Lela Covert of Zanesville, Ohio, has 
been elected cataloger in the Elkhart public 
library. She was formerly on the Elkhart 
staff but left in 1926 to take college work 
following her library course at Western 
Reserve university. 

Miss Ruby Ethel Cundiff, who was on 
leave of absence last year from the Earl- 
ham college library to take her master’s 
degree in library science at the Columbia 
university library school, has accepted a 
position on the faculty of the Syracuse uni- 
versity library school as an instructor in 
library science. 

Miss Fern DeBeck, formerly of Earlham 
library and the Indiana State library, has 
become librarian of the architectural library 
at the University of Illinois. 

Miss Mabel Deeds, after completing a 
course in the University of Wisconsin li- 
brary school, returned to her library and 
home at Oxford. 

Miss Ruth Dipboye, formerly assistant in 
the Elwood public library, has been made 
assistant librarian of the Tipton public li- 
brary. Miss Helen Lutz resigned. 

Miss Caroline Dunn, who attended the 
Columbia university library school last year, 
after several years in the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library, has been elected librarian of the 
Connersville public library, taking up her 
work August Ist. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl addressed 
the library school at Atlanta when return- 
ing north from Florida. The Orlando staff 
gave Mrs. Earl a dinner at which she told 
them about the Edinburgh meeting. 

Miss Lucile Gerber, Summer School ’26, 
of the South Bend library staff, will attend 
Western Reserve library school this year. 

Mrs. Olive Glaze who has served a num- 
ber of years as librarian at Andrews has 
been forced to resign on account of her 
health. A great deal of credit is due Mrs. 
Glaze in building up the library and achiev- 
ing a new building. Mrs. Elizabeth Endi- 
cott is the new librarian. 
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Miss Elizabeth Glendening was found 
dead at her home in Indianapolis July 6th. 
Miss Glendening had been connected with 
the public library for twenty-one years up 
to her retirement about a year ago. She 
was born in Washington, Ind., October 10, 
1877; was a graduate of the Washington 
high school and New York library school. 
The coroner, who investigated, said death 
was due to poison, apparently taken with 
suicidal intent as a result of despondency. 

Miss Favia Goan succeeds Miss Eva D. 
Edgerton as assistant reference librarian 
at the Indiana university library. Miss Goan 
is a graduate of Simmons library school. 
Miss Edgerton has joined the catalog de- 
partment of the Dayton, Ohio, public li- 
brary. 

Miss Ruth Halvorsen has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to attend the Sim- 
mons College library school from the Evans- 
ville public library. 

Miss Theodora Haman has left the Gary 
public library to go to New York City 
where it is understood she will operate a 
rental library. 

The appointment of Miss Anna Tate 
Harding of Henderson, Ky., to succeed Mrs. 
Albert Trimble in the circulation depart- 
ment of the Evansville public library is an- 
nounced. Mrs. Trimble was formerly Miss 
June Barclay who was married early in 
.June. Miss Harding is a graduate of the 
St. Louis library school and has been con- 
nected with the public library at Denton, 
Ill. 

Miss Ruth Hayward has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Mishawaka public library and 
is leaving the Gary public library. 

Miss Ethel Higgins, assistant librarian in 
the Garrett public library, took a course at 
the Chautauqua library school during the 
summer. 

Miss Harriet Hinchman has resigned as 
assistant in the Jennings County library at 
North Vernon. 

Leaves of absence have been granted to 
Miss Kathryn Hodapp and Miss Evelyn 
Carpenter, assistants in the Indianapolis 
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public library, to take the special course in 
Children’s work at Western Reserve library 
school, Cleveland. 

Miss Netta A. Johnson has been chosen to 
succeed Miss Esther Hamilton as children’s 
librarian in the Marion public library. Miss 
Hamilton has had great success in her story 
telling and with the plays produced on 
various holidays. 

Miss Emily M. Klucter, employed on the 
staff of the East Chicago public library 
for three years, has accepted a position in 
the municipal reference library of Milwau- 
kee, beginning August Ist. 

Miss Julia Mason Lang, formerly assis- 
tant at the Evansville college library has 
become head of the new Delaware library 
in the public library system. 

Miss Bess Lanham of Crawfordsville will 
succeed Miss Jane North as librarian at 
Vevay and in the Switzerland county li- 
brary. Miss North is planning a marriage 
and future residence in California. 

Mrs. Vera Leonard resigned as librarian 
of the Crawfordsville public library in Au- 
gust and will spend the coming year at Yale 
where Professor J. L. Leonard, her husband, 
is working on his doctorate. Mrs. Leonard 
has made many friends by her six years of 
very successful work at Crawfordsville. 

Mrs. Esther Little, assistant librarian in 
the Jennings County library at North Ver- 
non, died July 6th following an operation 
from which it was thought she was nicely 
recovering. 

Miss Erdean F. McCloud has presented 
to the Central High school of Ft. Wayne 
a trophy to be awarded each year to the 
best boy and girl citizens of the school. It 
will be called the McCloud trophy. 

Miss Iva Mansfield has been added to the 
staff of the Muncie public library succeed- 
ing Mrs. Helen Bowman. Miss Mansfield 
has been in the Ball Teachers college li- 
brary. 

Mrs. Gertrude Menger has resigned her 
position as cataloger at the Elkhart public 
library to accept a similar position in 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
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Miss Lillian Morehouse, for five years an 
assistant in the Elkhart public library and 
now librarian of the Palo Alto, Calif., high 
school library, will enter Columbia Univer- 
sity next year for her master’s degree. She 
is a graduate of the Wisconsin library school 
and her home is in Elkhart. 


Miss Margery Myers of Brookville re- 
signed her position in the Port Huron, 
Mich., library to go to the Portland, Ore., 
public library August 1st. 

Miss Jane Orr is returning to the Evans- 
ville public library after a two years’ leave 
of absence attending Indiana university and 
will be at the East Side library. 


Miss Virginia Rinard returns to the pub- 
lic library of Kentland as librarian after a 
year at the Illinois university library school. 


Charles E. Rush, librarian for eleven im- 
portant years of the Indianapolis public 
library, resigned in April to become libra- 
rian in September of Teachers’ College li- 
brary, Columbia university, New York. Mr. 
Rush came to Indianapolis just when the 
new building was finished and his first task 
was the removal into the beautiful build- 
ing on St. Clair Park. His administration 
has been a notable one, including practically 
a complete reorganization of the library, the 
development of a much enlarged staff and 
the quickening of it with the highest pro- 
fessional ideals, the accomplishment of 
greatly enlarged practical service in many 
directions, the grasp of new problems and 
modern ideas and their happy solution— 
all these have given a place to the In- 
dianapolis library as one of the leading ex- 
amples of successful municipal library serv- 
ive according to modern American ideals 
and have been due to the brilliant adminis- 
trative ability and sterling personal quali- 
ties of Mr. Rush. 

Mr. Rush is a native of Indiana. He was 
born in Fairmount, in 1885, and after grad- 
uating from Fairmount academy in 1902, 
entered Earlham college, where he was 
graduated with a bachelor of arts degree in 
1905. The next year he took advance work 
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at the University of Wisconsin, where he 
had received special training in the library 
summer school two years previously. From 
1906 to 1908 he studied in the New York 
state library school, receiving his B. L. S. 
degree. While at Earlham he served as a 
library assistant and also was an assistant 
librarian at the University of Wisconsin 
during his student residence there. He was 
a cataloguer in Pruyn private library in 
New York at intervals from 1906 to 1908 
and was an assistant in the Newark (N. J.) 
public library in 1907. 

From 1908 to 1910 Mr. Rush was libra- 
rian at the Jackson (Mich.) public library 
and from there went to St. Joseph, Mo., 
where he was librarian of the public library 
for six years. He then went to the Des 
Moines public library, where he remained 
a year before coming to Indianapolis. He 
has written and published numerous profes- 
sional papers, several pamphlets and reports 
on books and reading. He was joint author 
of “Modern Alladdins and Their Magic,” 
which was published in 1926. 

Mr. Rush has been a member of the coun- 
cil and executive board of the American 
Library Association, is on the board of li- 
brary and adult education, past president of 
the Indiana and of the Missouri library as- 
sociations, a member of the Iowa Authors’ 
League, Indiana Writers’ Club, board of In- 
diana university extension home study serv- 
ice, Indiana Historical Society, Indiana Na- 
ture Study Club, National Education Asso- 
ciation, American Civic Association and 
American Association for Adult Education. 
He has just finished a term as vice presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
and is vice president of the Earlham Col- 
lege Alumni Association. 

Among Mr. Rush’s Indianapolis activities 
are the Rotary Club, Advertising Club of 
Indianapolis, Chamber of Commerce, Colum- 
bia Club, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boys’ 
Club, Indianapolis Literary Club, Century 
Club, Contemporary Club, Portfolio Club, 
Irvington Dramatic Club, Mystic Tie lodge, 
Indianapolis Athletic Club, Little Theater, 
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Indianapolis Clearing House Board and the 
Social Service Exchange. 

Mrs. Rush likewise has been extremely 
active in many lines of public work in In- 
dianapolis. She also trained for library 
work after graduating from Vassar college 
and attended the New York State Library 
school. The Girl Scouts, Community Fund 
and many other organizations have had her 
active assistance. In addition she has done 
considerable newspaper feature writing. 

In his resignation to the board, Mr. Rush 
said: 

“The extension of library service in In- 
dianapolis during these eleven years has 
attracted national attention in the educa- 
tional world and certain of its features are 
favorably known in foreign countries. With- 
in a decade it has shown an increase of 122 
per cent in book stock, 172 per cent in home 
readers, 188 per cent in home use of books, 
and 66 per cent in number of branches. 

“Special services have been extended to 
business mon, teachers, grade school chil- 
dren, high school students, adult students, 
physicians, and nurses, artists and musi- 
cians, scientists and industrial workers, hos- 
pital patients, Negro readers and other spe- 
cialized groups. Meanwhile, both methods 
and personnel have been thoroughly reor- 
ganized and strengthened. 

“In all respects save one I shall turn over 
the administration of the library to my 
successor with feelings of pardonable pride, 
knowing that the real credit for these ac- 
complishments, which have been acclaimed 
by others as noteworthy, is due to the un- 
failing support of the board and to the ex- 
ceptional loyalty and highly intelligent serv- 
ice of a library staff professionally known 
throughout the United States for its ability 
and esprit de corps. With an ordinary staff 
of librarians no such results could have been 
obtained. Indianapolis owes more than it 
realizes to this unusual body of skilled li- 
brary assistants, whose service has brought 
professional library distinction to the city. 

“As this board well knows, the great, 
pressing, outstanding need of the India- 
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napolis public library is the building de- 
velopment of its branch libraries, half of 
which are housed in quarters so pitifully 
cramped that adequate service can not even 
be attempted. For several years this board 
has made every reasonable effort to obtain 
funds with which to undertake a systematic 
branch building program, but these appeals 
have been denied. In the hope that this 
much needed improvement might be pro- 
vided, I have in the last three or four years 
refused at a financial sacrifice several ad- 
vantageous offers of other positions. In 
view of these repeated discouragements I 
can only trust that an aroused public opinion 
in the sections where these needs are great- 
est will support efforts of my successor and 
the board in obtaining as good and as ade- 
quate educational facilities as are supplied 
by any other cities of similar size. 

“It is evident to all, I hope, that I have 
every personal reason for remaining here 
in my native state among my friends. How- 
ever, professional opportunity and financial 
reward eventually outweigh personal prefer- 
ences. The facilities and opportunities of- 
fered by the position at teachers’ college are 
of such importance that they can not be 
refused, even though the closely knitted 
ties that bind me to Indianapolis must be 
severed. Therefore, I do submit this resig- 
nation with much regret and reluctance, and 
a profound appreciation of the confidence, 
encouragement and support of this board, 
the library staff, and the reading public of 
a city now widely known for its exceptional 
reading habits.” 

Mr. Rush and his family carry with them 
to his new field of work the heartiest good 
wishes and loving regard of a host of In- 
diana library friends and co-workers. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 29th, the staff 
of the Indianapolis public library gave a 
farewell tea for Mr. and Mrs. Rush and 
family. A beautiful sterling silver tea serv- 
ice was the gift of the staff to the Rushes. 

Miss Helen Sharpless, of the faculty of 
Syracuse university library school, has been 
appointed librarian at Earlham College, 
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Richmond, to take the place of Dr. Harlow 
Lindley, who resigned February 1st, to be- 
come librarian of the President Hayes Me- 
morial Historical Library and Museum, at 
Fremont, Ohio. Miss Sharpless was, for 
several years, assistant librarian at Haver- 
ford College, where her father, Dr. Isaac 
Sharpless, was president for a number of 
years. 

Miss Evelyn R. Sickels, librarian of the 
Manual Training high school library of the 
Indianapolis public library, will become Head 
of the School Libraries Division in Septem- 
ber. Mrs. Florence B. Schad, who has been 
assistant at Manual Training, will become 
librarian. 

Miss Gretta Smith, Head of the Art and 
Music division of the Indianapolis public 
library, resigned in July to become assistant 
organizer of the Louisiana library commis- 
sion. Miss Elizabeth Ohr will take Miss 
Smith’s place as Head of this division. 

Mrs. Norris Talley, assistant in the Cata- 
log department of the Indianapolis public 
library, will attend Illinois university li- 
brary school this coming year. 

Miss Frances Vaughn, who has been on 
the staff of the Fowler-Benton County public 
library for seven years, was married in 
April to Ralph Sparks, principal of the 
Freeland Park high school. 

Miss Marion Voigt, Roosevelt branch of 
the Gary public library, has resigned to go 
to Washington, D. C., as librarian in the 
federal Department of State. 

Miss Mary A. Walker of the Columbia 
School of library science succeeds Miss 
Rachel Agg as reference librarian in the 
Evansville public library. 

Miss Doris: Walsh, senior assistant in the 
Branch department of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library, resigns from the staff in Septem- 
ber to study in the East. 

Miss Ruth Weldy of the Ball Teachers 
college library at Muncie became Mrs. 
Robert Mauzy in June. 

Miss Marcia Wheeler, who graduated at 
DePauw in June, has returned to the Cen- 
tral library, Evansville. 


Miss Dorothy Wightman has resigned as 
librarian of the Jennings County public li- 
brary and will go to Ithaca, N. Y., as li- 
brarian of the Tompkins county library, a 
new department of the Cornell library of 
that city. It is a new library department 
with no books but the school children of 
the county have contributed enough dimes 
to buy a book truck. Miss Pearl McConnell, 
a successful teacher in North Vernon, has 
taken the Indiana summer course and will 
succeed Miss Wightman. 

Miss Amy Winslow, assistant librarian 
of the Indianapolis public library, has been 
granted a ten months’ leave of absence to 
take up special work at the new Chicago 
university graduate library school, having 
received one of the four Fellowships 
granted. 

Summer visitors to European countries 
are Miss Florence Crawford and Miss Ruth 
E. Adamson of Terre Haute; Ethel G. Frost, 
children’s department, South Bend; Mrs. 
Sam Matthews of Tipton and Miss Helen 
Richardson of the catalog department, In- 
dianapolis public library. 

The following 1928 graduates from the 
University of Wisconsin library school will 
be located in Indiana: Miss Gertrude Bueh- 
ler, teacher-librarian, Gary; Miss Elizabeth 
A. Gore, assistant in the catalog depart- 
ment, Gary; Miss Jeannette J. Murphy, as 
cataloger in the Notre Dame university li- 
brary at South Bend; Miss Lena A. Polson, 
head of the reference and loan department 
at East Chicago. 


ON OPENING A NEW BOOK 


Here’s an adventure! what awaits 

Beyond these closed, mysterious gates ? 

Whom shall I meet, where shall I go? 

Beyond the lovely land I know? 

Above the sea, across the sea? 

What shall I learn and feel and be? 

Open, strange doors, to good or ill! 

I hold my breath a moment still 

Before the magic of your look. 

What will You do to me, O Book? 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 
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NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Akron. The public library is to have a 
new basement floor of waterproof concrete, 
the ordinary cement floor having proved un- 
satisfactory. 


Anderson. An extensive program of re- 
arranging departments, remodeling, clean- 
ing, redecorating and painting has been go- 
ing on in the public library during the sum- 
mer. The east basement room that has 
hitherto been used for a work room has 
been remodeled into.an assembly room; the 
old assembly room in the west basement 
wing has been made into a children’s room. 
A staff room has been added and the pres- 
ent children’s room will be used for a refer- 
ence room. 


Auburn. Fifty paintings by Hoosier art- 
ists were exhibited in the Elkhart library 
in April. They were loaned by the John 
Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis. The 
art department of the public schools, clubs 
and sororities co-operated in the work of 
the exhibition. 


Bedford. The library board has acquired 
the oil painting “Creek in October” which 
received the highest award at the 1928 
Hoosier Salon in Chicago for the finest ex- 
ample of art exhibited by a woman. It is 
the work of Lucy Tratrath and the purchase 
price was $500. It was so greatly enjoyed 
by children attending the Bedford exhibi- 
tion that it has been hung in the children’s 
room. 

The library has been presented with a 
lovely Venetian scene by Louis Erwin. The 
picture which is from the brush of U. 
Organia, an Italian artist, is from the col- 
lection of the late Miss Caroline Erwin and 
was given to her by her brother, Louis 
Erwin some years ago. It is a rarely beauti- 
ful picture and its presentation by Mr. 
Erwin to the library is most gracious. It 
will be treasured by the board and patrons 
not only for its beauty but for the associa- 
tion with Miss Erwin, who was so beloved 
by all visitors to the library which she 
served so faithfully and well. 


Bloomington. The Board of Commis- 
sioners of Monroe County at their June 
meeting voted a four cent levy to support 
a county service from the Bloomington pub- 
lic library. The Bloomington board under- 
took a short campaign of education through 
farmers’ organizations, parent-teacher clubs 
and similar bodies securing their endorse- 
ment of the project. The response was so 
hearty and generous that the commissioners 
were willing to make the levy without peti- 
tion. The income will be about $6,000. 


Brazil. A new county hospital is being 
completed and preparations are being made 
at the public library to establish and main- 
tain a special library service in it. A cam- 
paign for gifts of books from all over Clay 
County is being made and a service of 
great usefulness and benefit should be the 
result. 


Cambridge City. Mrs. Virginia C. Mere- 
dith has kindly remembered her former 
home, Cambridge City and community with 
a generous gift to the Cambridge City li- 
brary, of a beautiful, costly and highly 
prized souvenir of the Civil War, General 
Sol. Meredith’s presentstion sword, pre- 
sented to him by the citizens of Paducah, 
Ky., in appreciation of the great service 
rendered to that city while he was stationed 
there. 


Clinton. The public library has been tem- 
porarily embarrassed by a lack of funds 
due to the closing of the trust company, 
thereby tying up $6,000 of library money. 
The city council voted to advance the money 
for the library to use from the city funds 
and thus saved the library from borrowing 
from one of the other banks and paying 
the usual interest. The State Board of Ac- 
counts sanctioned the action as legal when 
ratified by the city council. 

Covington. Mrs. Lena Sewell Schoonover 
has donated to the Covington public library 
a valuable collection of relics and historical 
specimens belonging to the late Homer 
Sewell, which will be known as the Homer 
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Sewell Memorial collection and which will 
be displayed in one of the curio cases in 
the library. Indian relics, minerals and 
curios from all parts of the United States 
combine to form the most complete collec- 
tion so far donated to the library. 


Crawfordsville. A new feature is the 
“Parents’ Collection of Books for Children,” 
which is a group of high class books con- 
taining stories for children but which may 
be taken from the library by parents only. 
By taking this precaution it is possible to 
buy books that it would otherwise be in- 
advisable to purchase—the more expensive 
books and special editions and those titles 
that are best read by the parent and child 
together. 


Dugger. The cornerstone of the new com- 
munity building was laid in June by the In- 
diana Grand Lodge F. and A. M., which 
will provide not only quarters for the town 
board but ample and pleasant space for the 
library. 


Edinburg. Persons eligible as heirs of 
Mrs. Charlotte Hageman have filed suit at- 
tacking validity of bequeathing her home to 
the town of Edinburg for use as a public 
library. It is alleged the bequest was not 
expressed in proper form and that ac- 
ceptance by the town board was illegal. 


Gary. During July the public library 
maintained a book exhibit in the lobby of 
the City Church. This was a means of 
making the library service known to new 
groups not familiar with the scope of its 
activities. Booklets supplied by the N. A. 
B. P. were distributed, “A Man and His 
Reading” by Harry Emerson Fosdick, and 
“Books and the Churches.” 


Greencastle. The library at DePauw Uni- 
versity has received the last consignment of 
the gift of art material made by the Car- 
negie Corporation. These sets were sent 
to about twenty college libraries through- 
out the country and DePauw considers it- 
self very fortunate to be included among 
that number. 

This is a teaching collection of art books 
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and pictures with about 1,800 photographic 
reproductions of architecture, sculpture and 
painting, of which more than one-fourth 
are in color. There are two small collec- 
tions of original material, one of prints 
and one of textiles. There is also a collec- 
tion of books, about 400 volumes in all, in- 
tended to provide instructors and under- 
graduates with a small, well balanced li- 
brary for the study of the fine arts, sup- 
plementing the work of the classroom. 
These books added to the art books in the 
library make one of the finest working col- 
lections of art books in the state. 

Greenfield. Decoration and repairs are 
being made at the public library and a new 
charging desk has been ordered purchased 
from the Anna Chittenden fund. A chil- 
dren’s nook in memory of Miss Chittenden 
is contemplated. 

Indianapolis. The total annual circula- 
tion of the Indianapolis public library has 
passed the two and a quarter million mark, 
showing a total of 2,230,128 home read 
books. 

There has been installed, in the delivery 
room, a special collection of about 10,000 
books which have been chosen for their in- 
terest and readability. The purpose of the 
collection is to make reading and browsing 
more convenient and inviting for the aver- 
age reader and to facilitate for readers in 
their teens, the transition from the juvenile 
to the adult department. Mrs. Frances P. 
Buckley of the Circulation Department is 
to be in direct charge of the collection as 
Readers’ Assistant. 

Mrs. Robert I. Blakeman, president of the 
Matinee Musicale, has announced a gift to 
the music department of 3,500 pieces of 
music, including choral music, music for 
piano and stringed instruments. This will 


be cataloged and ready for use in the fall 
as an addition to the public library’s col- 
lection of music, which has been established 
largely through the Clemens Vonnegut Me- 
morial fund and the gift of the entire li- 
brary of the Mendelssohn choir, which con- 
tained 10,000 pieces. 
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The second TREASURE HUNT, the 
course planned by the Indianapolis public 
library for the vacation reading course, has 
been very popular with the children this 
summer. The July report shows that there 
are 8,050 children registered, an increase 
of 961 over last year, and that 15,249 books 
have been read from the Treasure Hunt 
lists, an increase of 4,569 over last year. 

At the annual meeting in May of the 
board of trustees of the Indiana library 
and historical department, Dr. William P. 
Dearing was elected president. Dr. Dear- 
ing is president of Oakland City College. 
Charles N. Thompson of Indianapolis, for 
several years president of the Indiana 
‘Pioneer Society, was elected vice-president 
and Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan of Gary con- 
tinues secretary. 


Lafayette. A pair of carved brass and- 
irons for the fireplace in the children’s 
room have been presented to the Albert A. 
Wells memorial library by Mrs. George P. 
Haywood, in ‘honor of George P. Haywood. 
The andirons stand about two feet in height 
and are beautifully carved. A natural log 
will be placed on the andirons, and will add 
much to the attractiveness of the children’s 
room. j 

Madison. A new station has been estab- 
lished at Brooksburg with Donald Scott in 
charge. At the meeting of the library 
board, May 3, Miss Elizabeth M. Garber 
presented to the board a detailed and com- 
prehensive history of the local library dat- 
ing back as far as records could be found. 
The data was found largely in old files of 
the Madison Courier housed in the state 
library. This research was made largely 
by William S. Garber, supplemented by 
Miss Elizabeth Garber, who served as libra- 
rian from 1888 to 1893. The board con- 
siders this a very valuable document and 
highly appreciated the work which pro- 
duced it. A manuscript copy (typewritten) 
has also been placed in the state library. 

Middletown. The Fall Creek township 
library board has rented a fine large room 
over the Farmers’ State bank for the new 
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library. Mrs. Mary Clifton has been elected 
as librarian and sent to the Indiana sum- 
mer school. About $2,000 will be avail- 
able the first year. Many gifts of books 
have been received, including a set of the 
Brittanica. 


Montpelier. The public library recently 
received a gift of 200 volumes as a bequest 
from the late C. W. Kinnan, first city at- 
torney and for the last few years a resi- 
dent of California. 


Nashville. The Brown county library re- 
ceived a set of Chronicles of America as a 
gift from Lew Wallace, attorney of Indian- 
apolis. 


Newcastle. There have been added to the 
paintings and prints by Howard Leigh in 
the public library four additional paintings 
of Venetian scenes and four recent prints, 
“Le Pont du Gard, Avignon,” which re- 
ceived an “Honorable Mention’ in the 1927 
Paris Salon, “Aqueduct Segovia,” “Old 
Church Province of Ianon, Spain,” and a 
“Portrait” in lithotint. These late produc- 
tions have never before been shown in New- 
castle, but were exhibited at the Hoosier 
Salon in Chicago and the Cincinnati Acad- 
emy of Art last winter. 

A collection of Mentor Magazine covers 
in wood engraving by Howard McCormick, 
a native artist, have been added to the 
library also. 


Peru. Attractive bookplates to be placed 
in the books purchased with the Ellen Cole 
Fetter book fund have been received at the 
Peru public library. The fund is the gift 
of Frank A. Fetter, son of Mrs. Fetter, and 
the bookplates were designed and given by 
him. They are about two and one-half by 
four inches in size and are centered with 
a halftone reproduction of the latest pic- 
ture of Mrs. Fetter, who is ninety-one years 
of age. The name of the library and “Ellen 
Cole Fetter Book Fund” are printed in Old 
English. Beneath the portrait in a scroll is 
engraved, “A daughter of Indiana.” Mr. 
Fetter also added a second $1,000 bond to 
his gift of last year. 
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Richmond. The Palladium devotes one of 
its July notices of “Our old friends in new 
places” to an article, with photograph, on 
Miss Pauline J. Fihe of the Cincinnati pub- 
lic library. Miss Fihe was born in Rich- 
mond. 

“Announcement a few days ago that The 
American Library association had commis- 
sioned one of its distinguished members to 
write a biography of Mary Wright Plum- 
mer, a native of this city, probably sur- 
prised nearly every one in this city. Few 
knew that Miss Plummer had been one of 
the pioneers in child library work and that 
her contributions to this cause were of such 
major proportions that a national organiza- 
tion had proposed to perpetuate her achieve- 
ments in the form of a biography. 

Miss Plummer was a granddaughter of 
Dr. John T. Plummer, whose name is fa- 
miliar to a wider circle here because of the 
history of Richmond which he wrote for the 
first city directory, an account, by the way, 
which has supplied a considerable portion 
of what has been preserved to us of the 
incidents and events of the early days of 
this community. Her father was Jonathan 
Plummer, a minister in the Hicksite Friends 
church, many of whose members were active 
in the philanthropic and public movements 
of the early days. 

Richmond will take a pardonable pride in 
an account of the achievements of Miss 
Plummer in the particular phase of library 
work to which she dedicated her life. She 
has made secure an adequate provision of 
reading for children in the libraries of this 
country.”—Richmond Palladium. 

Rushville. The library board has pur- 
chased a site for a new building. It has 
been occupied by a station of the Indianapo- 
lis and Cincinnati traction company and is 
centrally located. It measures 82 by 165 
feet and is said to have cost about $10,000. 
The library is at present in the county 
building. 

Seymour. The Seymour library building 
is undergoing reconstruction and will have 


a fine new addition containing a children’sand sight seeing, the time for traveling. 
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room and art gallery. It was necessary to 
move all the books into a temporary loca- 
tion during the summer. 


South Bend. The public library worked 
out five collections of books for display in 
the city’s banks. “By-ways and water-ways 
to vacation America” was the general title 
with attractive placards for “Hiking,” 
“Fishing,” “Camping,” “Motoring,” “Water- 
ways and mountain trails.” 


Tell City. The Tell City library board 
entertained the neighboring library boards 
in June. About thirty-five members of the 
boards from Rockport, Cannelton, Newburg 
and Grandview were present. Quarterly 
meetings are planned. 


Valparaiso. The Walther League, a 
Lutheran body, in its annual convention at 
Milwaukee in July voted to contribute $15,- 
000 towards the Valparaiso university li- 
brary this year. About 2,500 volumes will 
be added to the library of the School of 
Law, bringing the collection to 7,500 vol- 
umes, and the remainder will be devoted to 
strengthening the various departments in 
the general library. 


Vincennes. The Vincennes Public Li- 
brary took first prize among the commer- 
cial floats in the Fourth of July parade at 
Vincennes. The float presented a huge 
replica of the book “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” done in blue and gold. A girl 
dressed as Alice stood in front of the book. 

The second Public Library float advertised 
the children’s interest in the library. Each 
child held a large cardboard book (his fa- 
vorite) with the title and author’s name 
printed on it. The sides of the truck were 
made attractive with book posters and lav- 
ender festoons. The floats were designed by 
members of the library staff. 

The children on the float were the win- 
ners of the weekly trips taken by members 
of the summer reading club at the library. 

Circulars had been distributed to the 
school children of the city early in June, 
stating, “Vacation time is the time for trips 
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For those who are unable to take a trip, the 
Public Library is planning a most interest- 
ing trip to foreign lands and historic places 
through books. Grades 1 and 2 are to take 
an ocean voyage and visit children of other 
lands: Dutch, Eskimo, Russian, Swiss and 
Philippine. Grades 3 and 4 are to go by 
aeroplane and will see some of the United 
States as well as other lands. Grades 5 
and 6 will motor through the United States 
east or west. Going east will give them 
colonial history and historic landmarks; 
west, Indians, Rockies, parks, California 
and possibly Alaska. Grades 7 and 8 take 
a submarine trip, reading books on fish, 
coral, sea stories, naval captains, adven- 
tures and shipwrecks. Each child who 
wishes to secure passage must report at the 
Main Library. Grades 1 and 2 Monday 
morning June 4th, Grades 3 and 4 Monday 
afternoon June 4th, Grades 5 and 6 Tues- 
day morning June 5th, Grades 7 and 8 Tues- 
day afternoon June 5th. A diploma will be 
awarded to each child who reads ten books, 
to the satisfactory check-up of the libra- 
rians. For each additional book read, a star 
will be placed on the diploma. When school 
opens, the diplomas are to be taken to the 
teacher, and an honor roll placed in each 
building. A large blackboard is to be placed 
in the Main Library, where a record of the 
progress of the trip is to be kept. Each 
Monday morning there is to be a check-up 
on the territory covered (number of books 
read). Each child is to have the privilege 
of naming his own boat, plane, motor or 
submarine. The one reading the largest 
number of books, each week, has the name 
of his boat, plane, car or submarine with 
his own name as captain, pilot or chauffeur, 
placed on the blackboard where it remains 
for one week. The one leading the next 
week, the same way. It will be of interest 
to note, each week, which has the most 
speed, boat, motor, plane or submarine. 
Saturday, September Ist, a party will be 
given at one of the parks, at which time 
diplomas will be awarded. A prize will be 
given to the schoolroom whose tour has 
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been in the lead the greatest number of 
weeks. Story hours will be conducted when 
some local citizen will tell the children of 
his own travels abroad.” 

Cleverly illustrated leaflets were given to 
each group of children for the auto race, 
boat ride, aeroplane race and submarine 
trip, with maps and lists of the books to 
be read. These leaflets were very inex- 
pensive, being mimeographed on cheap 
paper, but they made the summer reading 
project very alluring, and created interest 
throughout the city. The newspapers gave 
publicity to the idea. 


Channing: “A few books are better than 
many, and a little time given to a faithful 
study of the few will be enough to quicken 
thought and enrich the mind.” 


In dedicating Lincoln Memorial Library 
at South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. D., President Coolidge recently spoke in 
part as follows: 

“There is yet another element which has 
come to be all-important in modern scholar- 
ship. That is the library.” While the teacher 
is the instrumentality and the directing 
force, to a very large extent, for the train- 
ing of youth and the diffusion of knowledge, 
books are, after all the repository of learn- 
ing. Without them the wide scope of mod- 
ern scholarship would, of course, be entirely 
impossible. 

“Books contain not only the priceless rec- 
ords of the past, but they are to a large 
extent the hope of the future. By means 
of them we have revealed to us the inven- 
tions and discoveries of science, the beauties 
of poetry and the imperishable thoughts of 
the master minds of all the ages. A liberal 
education may begin in the classroom, but 
it will scarcely rise above mediocrity unless 
it is extended into the library and by that ° 
means broadened into the practical experi- 
ence of life. While it is true that there is 
a very large field of education that lies en- 
tirely outside of books, yet books are the 
foundation of all education.” 











